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Tue following Memoir of the late Rev. Thomas Tayler was subjoined to a 
sermon preached by Dr. Winter, at New Court, Carey Street, on November 
6, 1831. Mr. Tayler had expressly appointed, that the address at the 
funeral should be delivered by Dr. Winter, and that the funeral sermon 
should be preached at Peckham, by Dr. Collyer. The former solemnity took 
place at Bunhill Fields, on the Ist of November; the latter, which was 
attended by the family, and many of the friends of the venerable deceased, on 
the ensuing Lord’s Day, November 6th. The text chosen by the deceased was 
Colossians i. 27. ‘* Christ in you the hope of glory.” Dr. Winter preached 
at the same time on the same interesting passage, and having briefly illustrated 





the leading sentiments which it conveys, proceeded as follows : 
A few particulars, however, were, for want of time, omitted in the delivery, 
which are inserted in the subsequent account. 





I MUST now call your attention 
to some particulars relative to my 
departed aged friend, the Rev. 
Tuomas TAYLER, whose re- 
mains were consigned to the tomb 
last Tuesday, and of whom it 
might be truly said, that ‘‘ Christ 
was in him the hope of glory.” 

It was the honour of Mr. Tay- 
ler, to have lineally descended 
from one of that noble army of 
confessors, the Two Thousand 
Ministers, who, in the year 1662, 
sacrificed not only their worldly 
emoluments, but their prospects 
of ministerial usefulness at the 
shrine of faith, "and a good con- 
science, by refusing to comply 

VoL, XV. N.S. NO. 85. 


with a cruel Act of Parliament, 
which enjoined terms of confor- 
mity to the national church, to 
which they could not accede. Mr, 
Tayler’s ancestor, to whom I have 
alluded, was the Rev. RicHARD 
SERJEANT. He was for some 
time assistant to the Rev. R1- 
CHARD BAxtTER, at Kiddermino- 
ster. Of this worthy man Mr. Bax- 
ter gives this character: ‘‘ He was 
aman of such extraordinary pru- 
dence, humility, sincerity, self- 
denial, patience, and blamelessness 
of life, that I know not, of all the 
years he assisted me, any one per- 
son that was against him, or ever 
accused him of saying or doing 
B 
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any thing amiss.” The editor of 
the Nonconformists’ Memorial, the 
late Rev. Samuel Palmer, of 
Hackney, adds to this account, 
which is extracted from the Life of 
Baxter: “ Mr. Thos. Tayler is bis 
great grandson, and inherits his 
distinguishing virtues.” 

The place of Mr. Tayler’s birth 
was a village in the vicinity of 
Kidderminster, where he _ first 
breathed the breath of life on the 
5th day of September, O. 8S. 1735. 
He was deprived of his father, 
when he was too young to be 
sensible of his loss.* His mother 





* The extent of that loss may be ap- 
prehended by the following particulars 
respecting his estimable parent, extract- 
ed from Mr. Hanbury’s edition of Juseph 
Williams’s Diary, pp. 126—128. 

“* Lord’s-day, July 2, 1738. It hath 
pleased the All-wise, the sovereign Dis- 
poser, and Lord of all, this morning to 
call away in the midst of his days and 
usefulness, my dear friend, Mr. Joseph 
Tayler, of Whitelcnch, a wise and a good 
man. About a fortnight since he chanced, 
as we commonly express it, to push one 
of the points of a table-fork into his 
thumb, but not very deeply, so that he 
did not think it needful to take any no- 
tice of it till the next day, when he found 
it painful, and such was its progress, that 
this morning he took his flight hence to 
keep an eternal sabbath. 

** Now, O my soul, what use, what im- 
provement shall [ make of this awful, 
this surprising, this mournful Providence ? 
This is our sacrament-day ; at the ordi- 
nance I have often admired, and been 
affected with his serious, yet lively de- 
portment; and, how much clearer than 
mine, are the views he now hath of the 
mysteries of redeeming love! We have 
often taken sweet counsel together, and 
spent many an hour in pleasant conver- 
sation. I have lost a dear associate ; a 
delightful and profitable companion ; one 
that had a clear penetrating head, and 
could assist me in searching out truth. 
One to whom I could freely open my 
mind, and from whom I#have often re- 
ceived light and instruction: one who 
loved me, and was often inviting me to 
his house. Oh! what sights has he had 
this day. I am ready to wish that my 
soul were in his soul’s stead. O my soul! 
keep thine end steadfastly in thine eye; 


also died, while he was yet a 
child, but not before she had en- 
deavoured to lead his infant mind 
to the knowledge of the Lord God 
of his fathers. 

Of the particulars of his youth- 
ful days, I am not qualified to give 
you any detailed account. He 
was kindly noticed by the excel- 





may I live every day as my last; ‘ fol- 
lowing them who through faith and pa- 
tience are inheriting the promises ;’ that 
so I may at last go to him, though he shall 
not return to me. 

“ July 9. This day Mr. Bradskaw 
preached Mr. Tayler’s faneral-sermon, 
trom —‘ Blessed are the dead that die in 
the Lord,’ toward the close of which he 
drew his character in the following 
words: ‘ He set out in the ways of God 
betimes, and persevered therein to the 
end of his life. He had a deep sense of 
religion on his mind, which had an in- 
fluence on his conduct;—he had an ex- 
cellent natural capacity, which he greatly 
improved by much reading and close 
thinking ;—he had a large compass of 
knowledge, a quickness of apprehension 
and solidity of judgment, which made him 
capable of great usefulness;—and as he 
was well-furnished, so he was ready to 
do the kindest offices, and serve the inte- 
rests of those about him ;—he was a lover 
of good men, and valued all whom he 
had reason to believe loved our Lord 
Jesus Christ in sincerity.’ 

‘*¢ This, I believe to be his true character. 
How blessed then is his memory; but 
how extensive the loss of such a useful 
valuable man! I may add of my own 
observation, that he was not dogmatical, 
but always open to conviction. Though 
an able disputant, yet when a tenet which 
he had espoused and defended, has been 
refuted by a train of clear, strong argu- 
ments, he has not only felt the force 
thereof, but in my hearing has frankly 
given it up, with this ingenuous acknow- 
ledgment—‘ I cannot resist the force of 
such reasoning,’ which I thought as mnch 
redounded to his praise, as did the vic- 
tory to that of his antagonist. I have 
not duly improved the conversation of 
this valuable friend; may I now improve 
his loss, by mortifying my affections to all 
things here below; and employing the 
faculties and capacity God has given me, 
in useful service, to the utmost of my 
co now while time and opportunity 
ast, and by following him so far as he 
followed Christ.” 
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lent Mr. Fawcett, the minister of 
the only dissenting congregation 
then in Kidderminster, and well 
known asthe editor of the abridge- 
ment of ** Baxter’s Saints’ Rest.” 
Mr. Fawcett had been a pupil of Dr. 
Doddridge, and possessed much 
of the spirit of his Tutor. When, 
therefore, his young friend evinced 
a desive for the ministry, it is not 
surprising that Dr. Doddridge’s 
academy was immediately recom- 
mended. Thither he went in the 
year 1750, and in the fifteenth 
year of his age, Dr. Doddridge 
received him with great cordiality, 
and it is well-known, regarded him 
as a youth of promising abilities, 
and of decided piety.* A few 
months, however, in the early part 
of that year, were all the time 
which Providence permitted him, 
to be associated with his revered 
and beloved tutor. 

The rapid illness of that great 
and good man leading to his re- 
moval to Lisbon, in the hope that 
a warmer climate might accelerate 
the return of health, but followed 
by his lamented decease, put a 
period to the expectations which 
Mr. Tayler naturally formed, of 
extended benefit arising from his 
valuable instructions. ‘The aca- 
demy was, after a short time, 
removed from Northampton to 
Daventry, and was placed under 
the care of the Rev. Dr. Ashworth. 
The death of Dr. Doddridge placed 


no insurmountable obstacle in the 


way of Mr. Tayler’s education. 


* Dr. Doddridge, writing to Mr Faw- 
cett, Sept. 13, 1750 says, *‘ E bless God 
dear Mr. Tayler goes on excellently 
well, he has more prudence than many 
ministers; and improves his time and 
opportunities, so that I have very high 
expectations from him.” Doddridge’s 
Correspondence, &c. vol. v. p. 183. Mr. 
Tayler accompanied his beloved tutor to 
Bewdley, Worcestershire, July 18, 1751, 
when he performed his last public service 
at the ordination of the Rev. Mr. Adams. 
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He removed with the institution 
to Daventry. Of these distant 
days, since which fourscore sum- 
mers have illuminated successive 
generations, we know very little. 
It is a strong proof, however, of 
the literary attainments of the pu- 
pil, and of the approbation which 
he met from Dr. Ashworth, and 
the managers of the institution, 
that when he had finished his usual 
course of five or six years study, 
he was appointed assistant tutor. 
No great length of time had 
intervened before he was invited 
to a station which, to a young 
minister desirous of attending still 
further to the cultivation of his 
own mind, as well as of occasional 
opportunities of usefulness in the 
sanctuary, must have had many 
attractions.—It was the office of 
domestic chaplain in the family of 
Mrs. Abney, of Stoke Newington. 
To his devout mind, it was no 
doubt a powerful recommendation 
of this station, that it had been 
occupied during a long course of 
years by Dr. Warts, who died in 
1748. It was, after the lapse, I 
suppose, of ten or twelve years, 
that Mr. Tayler succeeded him. 
Sir Thomas and Lady Abney had 
long been removed to a better 
world, as had two of their daugh- 
ters. The only survivor was Mrs. 
Elizabeth Abney, who, in the fa- 
mily mansion at Newington, con- 
tinued to live after the manner of 
a former age, and steadily adhered 
to the worship of the Lord God of 
her fathers. The stated services 
to which Mr. Tayler was called, 
were the performance of family 
worship twice every day, and more 
extended devotional exercises on 
the Lord’s-day evening. He occa- 
sionally preached for his brethren 
of different denominations in and 
about London, and was always 
esteemed for the spiritual savour 
which attended his ministrations, 
B2 
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In May 1766 he was elected 
assistant minister at Carter Lane. 
On the death of the Rev. Edward 
Pickard he was, in March 1778, 
chosen to succeed him as pastor, 
and was ordained to that office; 
an office which he filled with ho- 
nour to himself, and with useful- 
ness to his people, until May 1811, 
when he resigned the pastoral 
charge. He was the last survivor 
of the preachers of the Merchant’s 
Tuesday lecture at Salters’ Hall, 
and one only remains of those who 
had been united with him in a 
Wednesday evening lecture at the 
same place. 

His connexion with the Carter 
Lane congregation introduced him 
to the Presbyterian Fund, of which 
he had been a manager for more 
than fifty years. He had also, for 
a very long course of time, been a 
trustee of the large property be- 
queathed by the late Dr. DANIEL 
WILLIAMS, for purposes of cha- 
rity. In both these societies he 
laboured stedfastly, and with no 
small success, to promote the in- 
terests of pure and undefiled reli- 
gion. But he was more signally 
useful as one of the trustees of the 
extended bequests of the late Mr. 
CowARD, of Walthamstow, which 
office he had held for aterm at 
least as long as the foregoing. In 
this capacity, it ought to be gene- 
rally known, that through the 
efforts of Mr. Tayler, the institu- 
tion acquired a decidedly evan- 
gelical character, in conformity to 
the well known religious senti- 
ments of the founder. This has 
been eminently the case with re- 
spect both to the ministers whom 
he was instrumental in introducing 
into the trust, and to the tutors 
who have been placed at the head 
of the college at Wymondley, 
which is principally supported by 
the munificence of the late Mr. 
Coward. It likewise gave un- 
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speakable pleasure to our vene- 
rated friend, to witness the settle- 
ment of several respectable and 
useful young ministers in some of 
the first dissenting congregations 
in London and the country, who 
had received not only considerable 
literary advantages, but higher 
qualifications for a truly evan- 
gelical ministry in that valuable 
seminary. 

From almost the commencement 
of the Orphan Working School in 
the City Road, Mr. Tayler was 
one of its most active supporters, 
in which he followed his prede- 
cessor at Carter Lane, the Rev. 
Edward Pickard, who was its ori- 
ginal founder. He was likewise 
warmly attached to the society 
established nearly a hundred years 
ago, for the Relief of the Widows 
and Orphans of Protestant Dis- 
senting Ministers. He was a friend 
and supporter for the long term of 
seventy years, of that highly im- 
portant institution for the promotion 
of Religious Knowledge among 
the poor, founded, among others, 
by Dr. Doddridge. The Protestant 
Dissenting School, lately removed 
in consequence of a fire, from Bar- 
tholomew Close to Jewin Cres- 
cent, enrolled him among its con- 
stant supporters. Another institu- 
tion, of more recent date, owes its 
existence, under Providence, to 
the considerate and sympathizing 
kindness of Mr. Tayler ; that which 
has for its object the Relief of aged 
and infirm Dissenting Ministers, 
who, by either temporary or per- 
manent affliction, are obliged to 
secede from their work. He lived 
to witness the increasing prosperity 
of this plan of enlightened bene- 
volence, which is, however, de- 
serving of much more extended 
support than it has hitherto received. 

To this enumeration I must add 
the readiness with which he entered 
into several modern plans of pro- 
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moting the best interests of man- 
kind, Sunday Schools, the Reli- 
gious Tract Society, Missionary 
Lnstitutions, all found in Mr. Tay- 
ler a friend who knew not what it 
was to be weary in well-doing. 
To the British and Foreign Bible 
Society he was most warmly at- 
tached : and amidst the inroads 
of great bodily feebleness and in- 
firmity, he has pleaded its cause 
at public meetings, while his name 
appears amongst its most liberal 
friends and supporters. 

But from this rapid sketch, I 
must turn to topics more immedi- 
ately interesting to ourselves. Of 
the CHRISTIAN CHARACTER of 
our departed friend J think myself 
qualified to speak with certain 
knowledge. He was an eminently 
devout and holy man; and exhi- 
bited, in every part of his character 
and conduct, much of the mind of 
Christ. It was my honour and 
privilege to be admitted to his ac- 
quaintance about fifty years ago, 
while [ was a student at Homerton. 
The spiritual and heavenly turn of 
his conversation, and of the advice 
with which he favoured me, when 
I visited him in the venerable 
mansion at Newington, were such, 
I then thought, and still think, as 
might have proceeded, some years 
before, on the same spot, from the 
amiable and pious Dr. Watts. I 
remember, particularly, the earnest- 
ness with which he recommended 
to me the works of some of the 
old Nonconformists, particularly 
the practical writings of Howe 
and Baxter. His sermons, which 
I occasionally heard at the Sal- 
ters’ Hall lecture, and sometimes, 
after I entered the ministry, in my 
own pulpit at Hammersmith, were 
serious and spiritual. But his 
prayers, both in public and in the 
family, were almost pre-eminently 
excellent. I do not remember to 
have ever joined in devotional 
exercises with any individual who 
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exceeded him in the scriptural 
accuracy, the edifying copious- 
ness, or the evangelical savour of 
his prayers. 

His religious sentiments, ever 
since I have had the privilege of 
his acquaintance, were on all 
leading points, decidedly evan- 
gelical. On most topics his views 
were similar to those of Baxter, 
Watts, and more especially Dod- 
dridge. It had been his labour and 
his prayer, that the sentiments 
and the spirit of these excellent 
men might be copiously diffused ; 
and the labour and the prayer, 
blessed be God, were not wholly 
in vain. 

From my entrance on my con- 
nexion with this church and con- 
gregation in the year 1806, he has 
been accustomed occasionally in 
the afternoon to mingle in our 
worship. And he has very often 
expressed to me in terms, which 
it would not become me to repeat, 
his growing satisfaction. I have 
been favoured with many oppor- 
tunities of intimate converse with 
him on religious topics. And al- 
though it would not, I think, be 
correct to say, that his opinions 
had undergone any considerable 
change, yet J am firmly con- 
vinced, that, for several years 
past, he both felt and expressed 
far more of “the savour of the 
knowledge of Christ,” of the en- 


lightening and invigorating  in- 
fluence of the Gospel, than 
had been formerly exhibited. He 
‘grew in grace, and in the 


knowledge of our Lord and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ.” You will 
be gratified with my selection of 
two or three particulars. About 
two years and a half ago, when 
I had mentioned to him the tran- 
quil hopes of a Christian friend 
whom he well knew, and who 
was then supposed to be near the 
end of his journey, though in 
mercy to many he still survives, 
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he said, ** I have outlived most 
of my old friends; yet there is 
much to recollect with gratitude, 
and much to look forward to with 
hope.” I took up the last sen- 
timent, and said, ‘‘ In your cir- 
cumstances, how great a blessing 
is the hope of the Gospel!” 
“Yes,” he replied, “ and I can 
truly say I rejoice in hope.” 
After a pause, he added, “ But 
it is a humble hope, I have no 
dependence on myself. It would 
be a poor hope indeed, if it were 
to rest on any thing which I have 
done in the way of merit. No: 
all my hope rests on the media- 
tion and sacrifice of my Divine 
Redeemer—his atoning sacrifice. 
Some people profess to believe in 
the atonement, but they make no 
use of it. Now, I look on the 
priesthood and sacrifice of the 
Son of God as the only ground 
to support those expectations 
which a covenant God _ has 
called forth in my heart.” He 
likewise said, “* Whoever is right, 
I am sure if the Gospel be true, 
the Socinians are altogether wrong. 
And J see no material difference 
between them and the Arians: 
for, without entering into minutize 
which we cannot understand, 
Christ and the Father are one; 
and the Saviour’s participation of 
the Divine Nature is that which 
gives efficacy to his sacrifice.” 
He then exclaimed, with great 
feeling, ‘* Grace, grace! This is 
the sum, and _ substance, and 
centre, and source of salvation.” 

On another occasion, when a 
brother minister, whom I met at 
his house, reminded him of that 
precious promise on which he had 
lived much more than fourscore 
years, “‘ I will never leave thee 
nor forsake thee,” he replied with 
an energy peculiar to himself, 
“OQ! that promise applied to 
the heart is worth ten thousand 
worlds,” 
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The only additional circum- 
stance to which [I shall refer, is 
his proposal to unite in occasional 
communion with us in this place, 
It was in November 1830 that he 
first mentioned his desire. It had 
never been mentioned to him by 
myself, or by any of his own fa- 
mily, or by any other individual. 
It arose spontaneously in his own 
mind, after very deep, and serious, 
and painful consideration. When 
he first spoke of it to me, he had 
not previously intimated it to any 
one. On that occasion, he re- 
peated many of the things already 
mentioned, as to his views and 
dependencies, and added, with 
many tears, ‘It is with me a 
matter of conscience.” We had 
the solemn pleasure of witnessing 
his union with us at the Lord’s 
table every mouth, from Decem- 
ber, 1830, to July, 1831. 

With what deep and devout 
feelings, too much for his enfeebled 
frame, he joined in the service, 
we have witnessed with sympathy 
and delight. J can never lose the 
impression produced on my mind, 
on hearing him as he sat by my 
side, with feeble lips and a fal- 
tering voice, but with peculiar 
energy of devotion, the tears trick- 
ling down his cheeks, join in sing- 
ing, at the commemorative tabie, 
that expressive stanza,— 

“* We see the blood of Jesus shed 
Whence all our hopes arise ; 
The sinner views th’ atonement made, 
And loves the sacrifice.” 

In the month of July, with the 
hope of some little benefit from 
change of air, he removed to a 
temporary abode at Peckham; 
and, on the first Lord’s Day in 
August, he partook of the Lord’s 
Supper with Dr. Collyer and his 
church. That was his last atten- 
dance on public ordinances. He 
had anticipated meeting us on the 
same occasion on the first Sbabath 
in September, before which time 
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he had returned to London. But 
although the spirit was willing, 
the flesh was weak. It was im- 
practible. 

The great and extreme feeble- 
ness to which he was now reduced, 
and his total inability to converse, 
rendered it unsuitable for me to 
see him, excepting on two occa- 
sions, when the whole time of the 
interview, not exceeding five mi- 
nutes, were occupied in prayer; 
in which it was manifest, from the 
expression of his countenance, 
and the lifting up of his hands, 
that he devoutly and cordially 
joined. It is delightful to meet, 
and consoling to part with a Chris- 
tian friend, at the throne of grace, 
while we look forward to a hap- 
pier interview above, and think of 
‘* Christ in us the hope of glory.” 

How applicable to the state of 
mind as well as body, of our dear 
and venerated friend, are the beau- 
tiful lines, which the Rev. Charles 
Wesley dictated a few days before 
his death :— 

*¢ Tn age and feebleness extreme, 

Who shall a sinful worm redeem? 

Jesus, my only hope thou art, 

Strength of my failing flesh and heart, 

O could I catch a smile from thee, 

And drop into eternity !” 

And such was his tranquil dis- 
mission, Gently and insensibly 
he became weaker and weaker, 
until Lord’s Day the 23d of Oc- 
tober, when about five in the 
afternoon he ceased to breathe. 
The Lord Jesus had received his 
spirit. He had entered his nine- 
ty-seventh year on the 16th of 
September. Then was the an- 
cient promise fulfilled, ‘* With 
long life will I satisfy him, and 
show him my salvation.” 


It is with peculiar satisfaction 
that we add a few particulars to 
the preceding account of Mr. 
Tayler, derived from our own ob- 
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servations, or the testimony of his 
personal friends. 

We regarded it to be a privi- 
lege of no ordinary kind to con- 
verse with this venerated man, who, 
though deprived in his latter years of 
the light of day, manifested all that 
calm resignation to the will of Pro- 
vidence, and those holy aspirations 
after * celestial light,” which Mil- 
ton has so felicitously expressed 
in some of his touching poems.* 

On one occasion, speaking of 
the doctrine of the Atonement, he 
exclaimed, ‘* The Atonement! 
Why, it is the foundation of the 
Gospel—the key-stone of the arch 
—the only consolation of a poor 
sinner. QO! what should J do, if 
there were no atonement ?” 

He delighted to encourage his 
younger brethren to preach in a 
lively, evangelical, practical strain ; 
and was cheered by any intelli- 
gence of their ministerial success. 
Having remarked to one, ‘* Ah! 
you are a working, but I am only 
a waiting servant,” he was re- 
minded of Milton’s words, 

“ Thousands at his bidding speed, 
And pass o’er land and ocean without 
rest; 

They also serve who only stand and 

wait.” 
To which he replied, “ Well, I 
am thankful for that—I would 
wait his blessed will.” With how 
much fervency he maintained his 
devotional habits and long com- 
munings with God in prayer, the 
members of his household can 
readily declare; nor did he omit 
the most solemn observance of cer- 
tain anniversary days of extraor- 








* We scarcely need refer our readers 
to Milton’s 19th and 22d sonnet, or to his 
most beautiful and touching address to 
light in the opening of the third book of 
Paradise Lost, which, however opposed 
to the strict laws of epic poetry, is so 
felicitious and tender, that no man of 
taste, feeling, or piety should be ignorant 
of it. 
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dinary devotion until his powers 
failed him, a few days before his 
decease. 

Mr.Tayler never published much. 

He printed a funeral sermon 
for his predecessor and friend, the 
Rev. Mr. Pickard, of Carter Lane, 
of which Mr. Orton said, ‘ It was 
an exceeding good one, and worth 
perusal.”* 

In 1803, he issued from the 
press a volume of ** Sermons upon 
subjects interesting to Christians 
of every denomination,” which, 
however respectable and serious, 
we have the best means of know- 
ing were not satisfactory to his 
own mind at a later period, and 
that if he had published a second 
volume, the character of the dis- 
courses would have been very 
different. 

‘He also gave to the public, in 
1810, a sermon on the death of 
his very old friend, Joseph Paice, 
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of Churches. 


Esq. who had been, through a 
long series of years, associated 
with him in Mr. Coward's Trusts, 
and two or three other single ser- 
mons on public occasions. 

Mr. Tayler having enjoyed the 
almost paternal regard of the Rev. 
B. Fawcett, of Kidderminster, was 
requested, by the church and con- 
gregation there, to preach the 
funeral sermon of his venerated 
friend and pastor, which duty he 
performed greatly tothe satisfaction 
of the people, who, without effect, 
requested him to publish it. Mr. 
Job Orton says, “It was an ex- 
cellent sermon; in which he gave 
him a just and honourable cha- 
racter.” Mr. Tayler was, how- 
ever, at a subsequent period, pre- 
vailed upon to give a copy of the 
sermon to be annexed to Mr. Faw- 
cett’s “ Grand Inquiry.” 

We are not aware that he was 
the author of any other publications. 





* Orton’s Letters, vol. i. page 197. 





* Orton’s Letters, vol. ii. page 104. 





COMMUNION OF CHURCHES. 


We are happy to invite the attention of our readers to the following article, 
which we transcribe from a respectable American journal, published at Boston, 
entitled, “‘ The Spirit of the Pilgrims,” as it contains many historical facts 
worthy of their notice in connection with the proposed formation of a Con- 


gregational Union. 


On the subject of Communion 
between different churches, there 
are extremes on either hand. There 
is the extreme of regarding the 
churches as in all respects separate 
and disconnected communities, ac- 
knowledging so mutual responsi- 
bilities, and having little or no 
intercourse one with another. 1 
recollect no example of this na- 
ture in the ancient churches. The 
Brownists, in the latter part of 
the sixteenth century, approached 
nearer to it than any previous sect, 
—The other extreme goes to merge 


Editors. 


the individual churches in one great, 
universal or national church. The 
most eminent example of this is the 
church of Rome. Between these 
extremes, there is a scriptural me- 
dium, which it will be my object, 
in this paper, to point out. 

That the scriptures authorise the 
existence of individual or congre- 
gational churches, I have no doubt. 
Nothing is plainer than that such 
churches are frequently spoken of 
in the New 'l'estament. We read 
of ‘* the church at Jerusalem,” ‘‘ the 
church at Antioch,” ‘« the church at 
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Babylon,” and “ the church of 
God, which is at Corinth.” We 
read also of * the churches of Ju- 
dea,” the churches of Galatia,” 
** the churches of the Gentiles,” 
and ** the seven churches which 
are in Asia.” These churches are 
spoken of, not as one body, but as 
several religious bodies, in some 
degree separate and distinct one 
from another. 

The members of these churches 
were accustomed to assemble in 
one place for religious worship. On 
the day of Pentecost, the church at 
Jerusalem were assembled ‘ with 
one accord, in one place.” The 
church at Antioch were “ gathered 
together,” in one assembly, when 
Paul and Barnabas “ rehearsed all 
that God had done with them, and 
how he had opened the door of 
faith unto the Gentiles.” Acts xiv. 
27. The apostle addresses the 
church at Corinth, as being accus- 
tomed to ‘‘ come together in one 
place.” 1 Cor. xiv. 23. ‘* Upon 
the first day of the week,” the 
church at Troas, ‘‘ came together for 
to break bread.” Acts xx. 7. 

These churches are spoken of in 
the New Testament, not only as 
distinct bodies, but as exercising 
separate and independent powers, 
The church at Jerusalem appointed 
one to the Apostleship in place of 
Judas. This church, also, in the 
presence, and at the instance of the 
Apostles, chose its own deacons, 
Acts i. 23; vi. 5. The church at 
Antioch ordained Paul and Bar- 
nabas, and sent them forth unto the 
heathen. Acts xiii. 3. The church 
at Corinth laboured with, reclaimed 
and restored the incestuous brother. 
1 Cor. v. 5; 2 Cor. ii. 7. The 
churches of Macedonia chose dele- 
gates to travel with Paul and others, 
and carry their contributions to the 
poor. 2 Cor. viii. 19. The seven 
churches in Asia were reproved 
and censured for existing errors 
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and irregularities,—implying that 
they had the power, and that it was 
their duty, to remove them. In- 
deed, the existence of individual, 
congregational churches is so plainly 
attested in the New Testament, that 
I wonder it should ever have been 
disputed. 

I proceed to show, that between 
these churches there exist important 
connexions, and that a degree of 
communion should be maintained. 

This will be evident from the 
character of those who, according 
to the Gospel, are to compose these 
churches, All the members of a 
church are required to be regene- 
rated persons, real Christians, true 
members of Christ’s invisible king- 
dom. It cannot be doubted that 
persons of this character are bound 
together by many ties, and that, in 
the primitive age especially, their 
union was marked and manifest. 
They were brethren and sisters of 
the same holy family, united in a 
common cause, and exposed to 
common dangers and enemies ; and 
though they resided in different 
places, and belonged to different 
particular churches or congrega- 
tions, still the bonds of their affec- 
tion were not broken or impaired, 
Now it is not possible to conceive 
that churches, religious communi- 
ties, composed of persons such as 
these, should not have been in many 
ways united. ‘True, these commu- 
nities had each its particular organi- 
zation, and no one of them had 
any authority over another; but 
being composed of persons so 
closely drawn together in affection 
and interest, a degree of union be- 
tween them would be natural and 
inevitable. Accordingly, we learn 
from the manner in which the pri- 
mitive churches are spoken of, and 
from a variety of circumstances 
recorded respecting them, that such 
union and communion did actually 
exist, 
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10 Communion of Churches. 


These churches are spoken of, in 
some instances, as constituting one 
general body. “ God hath set some 
in the church, first Apostles, secon- 
darily prophets, thirdly teachers,” 
&c. “ That thou mightest know 
how thou oughtest to behave thy- 
self in the house of God, which 
is the church of the living God.” 
*s Gaius, mine host, and of the 
whole church, saluteth you.” 

These and similar expressions, in 
which the whole Christian com- 
munity is represented as constitut- 
ing one general church, are not to 
be understood as contradicting the 
passages previously quoted in 
proof of the separate existence of 
churches, but as importing the con- 
nexion which subsists, and ought to 
subsist, between them. So closely 
were the primitive churches united 
in faith, in affection, and in order, 
that they might properly be repre- 
sented as forming but one church. 
They constituted but one great 
family of churches, as the members 
of a particular church constituted 
one of individual believers, 

It is evidence of the union exist- 
ing among the apostolical churches, 
that they were established in the 
same order, and formed according 
to the same general rule. ** Joying,” 
says the Apostle to the Colossians, 
** beholding your order, and the 
stedfastness of your faith in Christ.” 
* Let us walk by the same rule; 
let us mind the same thing.” The 
Apostle speaks in another place of 
the customs of the churches. *“* We 
have no such custom, neither the 
churches of God.” And in another 
place he says, ‘* So ordain I in all 
the churches ;"—implying that to 
all the churches, the same general 
rules were prescribed. But why 
this uniformity of organization in 
the primitive churches, if com- 
munion and fellowship were not 
intended to be practised? On sup- 
position that each was to be in all 
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respects a distinct and unconnected 
community, the mode of organiza- 
tion might have been various, ac- 
cording to the caprice or the con- 
venience of individuals. 

The degree and manner of com. 
munion in these churches may be 
gathered from various circum- 
stances recorded in the New Tes- 
tament.—They obviously were to 
each other objects of mutual con- 
cern, interest, and prayer.—They 
had communion, also, in the wor- 
ship and ordinances of the Gospel. 
As their teachers journeyed from 
place to place, it is not to be doubt- 
ed that they had an interchange of 
pastoral labours. The members, 
too, when absent from their own 
churches, were freely admitted to 
communion in the assemblies of 
their brethren. 

The primitive churches sent 
Christian salutations, and letters of 
instruction, warning, and reproof 
one to another. To the Romans 
Paul says, “* The churches of Christ 
salute you.” To the Corinthians 
he also says, ‘* The churches of Asia 
salute you, Aquila and Priscilla 
salute you much in the Lord, with 
the church that is in their house. 
All the brethren greet you.” The 
epistle to the Galatian churches 
was sentin the name, not only of 
Paul, but of all the brethren who 
were with him at Rome. 

The primitive churches adminis- 
tered relief one to another in dis- 
tress. No reader of Paul’s epistles 
can have forgotten how deeply he 
was engaged, at different times, in 
taking up collections among the 
Gentile churches, that he might 
send relief to the poor and perse- 
cuted saints at Jerusalem. Indeed, 
he seems to have given order in the 
churches generally, that something 
should be laid by, every Lord’s 
day, to be devoted to charitable 
purposes. 1 Cor. xvi. 2. 

The primitive churches sent mes- 
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sengers or delegates one to another, 
as they had occasion. Thus, the 
church at Antioch sent delegates 
to the church at Jerusalem, that 
they might confer with brethren 
there on the question of circum- 
cising the Gentile converts. And 
when this question was decided, 
the church at Jerusalem sent back 
delegates to the churches of An- 
tioch, Syria, and Cilicia, that they 
might carry and confirm the deci- 
sion. Acts xv. 2.25. Paul speaks 
also of ‘* the messengers of the 
churches,” who were deputed to 
transmit their contributions to Je- 
rusalem. 2 Cor, viii. 23. 

It appears from the apostolical 
writings, that letters of recom- 
mendation were frequently sent 
from one church to another. When 
Apollos was minded to go from 
Ephesus into Achaia, “ the bre- 
thren wrote, exhorting the disci- 
ples to receive him.” Acts xviii. 
27. Paul gave Phebe, a servant, 
(dtaxovoy) of the church at Cen- 
chrea, a recommendation to the 
church at Rome, exhorting the 
brethren to “ receive her in the 
Lord as becometh saints.” Rom. 
xvi. 1. Addressing the Corinthians, 
he says, “ We do not need, as 
some others, epistles of commenda- 
tion to you, or letters of commen- 
dation from you. Ye are our epis- 
tle, written in our hearts, known 
and read of all men.” 2 Cor. iii. 1. 
It is evident, from the form of ex- 
pression here used, that letters of 
recommendation were common in 
those times. See also 1 Cor. xvi.3; 
and Col. iv. 10. 

It may be gathered, from the 
writings of the Apostles, that the 
members of particular churches 
assisted in ordaining elders over 
other churches, and gave to them 
the right-hand of fellowship. ‘Thus 
Paul and Barnabas, who were 
members of the church at Antioch, 
ordained elders in every church 
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which they had planted among the 
Gentiles. Acts xiv. 23. Titus was 
left in Crete, that he might ‘ ordain 
elders in every city.” Tit.i. 5. We 
know not of what particular church 
Titus was a member. He certainly 
could have belonged to but one 
church; whereas he assisted in or- 
daining elders over many. To Paul 
and Barnabas also, members and 
messengers of the church at An- 
tioch, ‘‘ James, Cephas, and John,” 
who belonged to the original church 
at Jerusalem, ‘ gave the right- 
hands of fellowship.” Gal. ii. 9. 

It further appears, from the writ- 
ings of the Apostles, that the first 
Christian churches were accus- 
tomed to seek and to take advice 
one of another; and that the mem- 
bers of different churches sometimes 
met together in council, to consider 
questions of difficulty and to give 
advice. We have an instance of 
all this recorded in the fifteenth 
chapter of the Acts. A very seri- 
ous question arose at Antioch, a 
question in which all the churches 
were interested, touching the pro- 
priety of circumcising the Gentile 
converts. Being unable to deter- 
mine the point satisfactorily among 
themselves, the brethren at Antioch 
prudently resolved to send to Je- 
rusalem for advice. When the 
delegates from Antioch arrived at 
Jerusalem, ‘‘ they were received of 
the church,” and “ the Apostles 
and elders came together to con- 
sider of the matter.” After much 
discussion, a decision was formed, 
aud delegates were sent back to 
carry and confirm it. And although 
this decision was disregarded by 
some of the turbulent judaizing 
teachers, and the evil was not en- 
tirely cured; still it was in a great 
measure checked. The hands of 
Paul and Barnabas were strength- 
ened, and the advice from Jeru- 
salem was received by the Gentile 
churches with unmingled joy. 
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The remarks here made may 
serve to illustrate the kind of com- 
munion existing in the churches 
under the ministry of the Apostles. 
Though they were separate or- 
ganizations, as I have shown, yet 
they were connected by mutual 
reponsibilities, and bound together 
by innumerable ties. They did 
not, indeed, assume authority over 
one another; but they were in the 
constant habit of spiritual com- 
munion, in almost every way pos- 
sible. They lived together as 
sister churches, and strove together 
for the faith and the diffusion of 
the Gospel. 

This communion of the churches, 
established by the Apostles, was 
continued under the ministry of 
their immediate successors. Be- 
fore the close of the first century, 
Clement of Rome addressed an 
epistle to the church at Corinth. 
It appears from this epistle, that, 
on occasion of some dissensions 
among the Corinthians, they de- 
puted a messenger to their brethren 
at Rome to ask advice. The 
epistle, in answer, commences as 
follows :—** The church of God 
which is at Rome, to the church 
of God which is at Corinth, elect, 
sanctified by the will of God, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
In the course of the epistle, in- 
struction, warning, reproof and 
counsel are faithfully administered. 
Messengers were sent to carry this 
communication to the Corinthian 
brethren, and to aid in healing 
the divisions which had arisen 
among them. 

Ignatius was converted under 
the ministry of the Apostles, and 
by them ordained over the church 
at Antioch. In the persecutions 
under Trajan, he was seized, car- 
ried a prisoner to Rome, and 
thrown to be devoured by wild 
beasts. On his way from An- 


tioch to Rome, he addressed epis- 
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tles to the churches of the Ephe- 
sians, the Magnesians, the Tral- 
lians, the Romans, the Philadel- 
phians, and the Smyrneans. Poly- 
carp, another of the Christian fa- 
thers who was instructed by the 
Apostles, aud by them set over 
the church in Smyrna, addressed a 
letter to the church at Philippi. 
In these instances, we see the Pas- 
tors of particular churches ad- 
dressing other churches, and ad- 
ministering instruction, exhortation, 
and reproof, as the occasion re- 
quired. After the martyrdom of 
Polycarp the church in Smyrna 
addressed a circular epistle to all 
the churches, containing a circum- 
stantial account of that event. In 
the next century, ‘‘ when the 
church at Antioch was troubled 
with the heresies of their Pastor, 
Paulus Samosatenus, the neigh- 
bouring pastors came unto the 
church, and joined their concur- 
rence in his deposition,” 

“It is certain,” says Dr. In- 
crease Mather, ‘* that in the*next 
ages to the Apostles, a Pastor 
was not settled in any church, 
without the concurrence of others. 
When the church had elected a 
Pastor, they presented him to the 
neighbour pastors for their appro- 
bation, nor could he be legally 
confirmed without it. Eusebius 
tells us that when Alexander was 
chosen Pastor of the church at 
Jerusalem by the brethren of that 
place, he had the common consent 
of the circumjacent pastors. Lib. 
v.c. 11. And thus, as Cyprian 
informs us, it was practised in all 
the churches throughout Africa. 
He speaks particularly concern- 
ing Sabinus, who was elected 
Pastor of Eremita in Spain, how 
that neighbour ministers concurred 
in. his ordination, after the frater- 
nity had elected him.” 

In the facts here stated, we may 
see the fellowship existing be- 
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tween the churches, in the ages 
immediately succeeding the Apos- 
tles. We still find individual 
churches, each having its own 
officers and its particular organiza- 
tion, but all united in the bonds of 
a most intimate and holy fellow- 
ship. Advice is mutually sought, 
given, and taken, and a mutual 
watch and care are exercised. 

Shortly after the period above 
referred to, the liberties of indi- 
vidual churches were invaded, and 
bishops in the larger cities began 
to assume a degree of authority 
over their brethren. This evil 
continued anid increased, till, in a 
few centuries, the bishop of Rome 
claimed to be universal bishop, and 
to have dominion over the world. 
The very existence of individual 
churches was denied, and an at- 
tempt was made to unite all Chris- 
tendom in one great, political, ec- 
clesiastical body. 

At the reformation from Popery, 
the rights of individual churches, 
which had long been forgotten, 
were not immediately discovered 
and restored. In England, when 
the authority of the Pope was re- 
nounced, the monarch was ac- 
knowledged as the head of the 
church, and all the churches in the 
land were by law united in one 
body. By the progress of light, 
and the diffusion and study of the 
Holy Scriptures, the impropriety 
and error of this state of things 
were ere long discovered. But in 
the first attempt to correct the 
evil, and restore the rights of in- 
dividual churches, the matter was 
carried, as might have been ex- 
pected, to the other extreme. 
Near the close of the sixteenth 
century, Robert Brown laid the 
foundation for a new religious com- 
munity, the members of which, 
from the name of their leader, 
were denominated Brownists, 
They held to a strict and absolute 
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independency. The churches formed 
and dissolved themselves. They 
made and unmade, ordained, dis- 
missed and deposed their religious 
teachers. In short, the churches 
of this denomination acknow- 
ledged no mutual connection, de- 
pendance or responsibility. The 
minister of one church was no 
minister to another. He could 
not preach, administer ordinances, 
or peform any ministerial act, out 
of his own body. 

The famous John Robinson, of 
Leyden, a part of whose church 
migrated to America and com- 
menced the settlement at Ply- 
mouth, was originally a Brownist. 
But perceiving the defects of this 
system—how that in his zeal for 
the independency and rights of in- 
dividual churches, its founder had 
severed the scriptual bond which 
ought to unite all the churches, 
Robinson undertook and accom- 
plished a reformation, particularly 
in his own church. He cast off 
the name of Brownist, and with it 
most of the offensive points in the 
theory of Brown, and established 
the Congregational system of 
church government, much as it ex- 
ists in England, and in this coun- 
try, atthe present day. 

In the year 1643, the Congre- 
gationalists of England published 
a declaration of their sentiments, 
in which they say that they do not 
‘‘claim an entire independency 
with regard to other churches; for 
they agree that, in all cases of 
offence, the offending church is to 
submit to an open examination by 
other neighbouring churches, and if 
it persists in its error or miscar- 
riage, they are then to renounce 
all Christian communion with it, 
till it repents.” “It is a maxim 
to be abhorred,” say they, ‘* that 
a singular and particular society 
of men professing the name of 
Christ should arrogate to them- 
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selves an exemption from giving 
an account to, or being censurable 
by, neighbouring churches about 
them.” 

In the year 1658, the Congre- 
gationalists of England held an 
assembly at the Savoy, where they 
published a confession of the faith 
and order of their churches. Ia 
this they insist, not upon strict in- 
dependency, but upon the com- 
munion of particular churches,— 
prescribing that, ‘‘in cases of 
difficulty or difference, relating to 
doctrine or order, churches may 
meet together by their messengers 
in synods or councils, to consider 
and give advice.”—Neal, vol. iv. 
p- 217. 

In further evidence of the views 
of the early Congregationalists of 
England, I quote the following 
from the “ Irenicum,” a work pub- 
lished by the celebrated Mr. Jere- 
miah Burroughs but a little while 
before his death : 


“ Those in the Congregational way 
acknowledge, 


“1. That they are bound in conscience 
to give account of their ways to churches 
about them, or to any other who shall 
require it. 

“2. They acknowledge that Synods of 
other Ministers and Elders about them 
are an ordinance of Jesus Christ for the 
helping the Charch against errors, schi 
and scandals. 

“3. That these Synods may, from the 
power they have from Christ, admonish 
men and churches in his name, when they 
see evils continuing in, or growing upon 
the Church, and their admonitions carry 
with them the authority of Jesus Christ. 


** 4. As there shall be cause, they ma 
declare men or churches to be subverters 
of the faith, or otherwise, according to 
the nature of their offence, to shame 
them before all the churches about them. 


“* 5, They may, by a solemn act in the 
name of Jesus Christ, refuse any further 
communion with them till they repent. 


“6. They may declare also in the 
name of Christ, that those erring people 
or churches are not to be received into 
fellowship with any of the churches of 
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Christ, nor to have communion with any 
other in the ordinances of Christ. 

**T do notin these deliver only my own 
judgment, but by what I know of the 
judgment of all those brethren with whom 
[ have occasion to converse; yea, it has 
been their judgment and mine for divers 
years, even then when we never thought 
to have enjoyed our own land again.” 





The views of Congregationalists 
in England have doubtless under- 
gone some change, during the last 
hundred and fifty years ; but it-is 
evident, from recent publications, 
the Congregational Magazine, the 
History of Dissenters, &c., that 
they still retain all the important 
features of their original system, 
They still hold to the existence of 
individual churches, possessing 
distinct and independent powers ; 
and also to the communion of 
churches, in most or all of those 
ways pointed out by their fathers. 

The Congregationalists of New 
England have ever harmonized, in 
most particulars, with those of the 
parent country. Our fathers were 
strenuous advocates, not only for 
the rights of individual churches, 
but also for the communion of 
churches. The following regu- 
lation in regard to the gathering 
of churches became a law in Mas- 
sachusetts in the year 1641. ‘* The 
general court doth not, nor will 
hereafter, approve of any such 
companies of men, as shall join in 
any pretended way of church fel- 
lowship, unless they shall acquaint 
ee . « the elders of the neigh- 
bour churches where they intend to 


Y join, and have their approbation 


therein.” 

In the Cambridge Platform, 
adopted in the year 1648, the 
separate existence and rights of 
the churches on the one hand, and 
their mutual relatious and respon- 
sibilities on the other, are well 
defined. The name, Independent, 
is discarded. It is expressly said 
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that ‘* the churches ought to pre- 
serve church communion one with 
another,” and a variety of ways is 
pointed out in which this com- 
munion is to be exercised. See 
chap. xv. By the Synod of 1662, 
the’ communion of churches is 
defined to be ‘“ the faithful im- 
provement, according to capacity 
and opportunity, of the gifts of 
Christ bestowed upon them, for 
his service and glory, ard their 
mutual good and edification.” 
The following acts of church com- 
munion are prescribed :— 


“‘T. Hearty care and prayer one for 
another, 2 Cor. xi. 28; Cant. viii. 8; 
Rom. i. 9; Col. i. 9; Eph. vi. 18. 

“ TI. Affording relief by communica- 
tion of their gifts in temporal or spiritual 
necessities, Rom. xv. 26, 27; Acts xi. 
22—29; 2 Cor. viii. 1, xi. 14. 


“III. Maintaining unity and peace, 
by giving an account one to another of 
their public actions, when it is order! 
desired, Acts xi. 2, 3, 4, 18; Josh. xxi. 
13, 21,30; 1 Cor. x.32; and strengthen- 
ing one another in their regular admi- 
nistrations: as in special by a concurrent 
testimony against persons justly censured, 
Acts v. 41; xvi. 4, 5; 2 Tim. iv. 15; 
2 Thess, iii. 14. 


“TV. Seeking and accepting help from, 
and giving help unto each other in case 
of divisions and contentions whereby the 
peace of any church is disturbed, Acts 
xv. 2,—in matters of more than ordinary 
importance, as the ordination, transla- 
tion, and deposition of elders, and such 
like, Prov. xv. 22; xxiv.6; 1 Tim. v. 22, 
—in doubtful and difficult questions 
and controversies, doctrinal or practical, 
that may arise, Acts xv. 2, 6,—and in the 
rectifying of mal-administrations, and 
healing of errors and scandals, that are 
unhealed among themselves, Job iii. 9, 10; 
1 Cor. xv. ; 2 Cor. ii. 6,11; xii. 20, 21; 
xiii, 2. 

“ V. Taking notice, in love and faith- 
fulness, of the troubles and difficulties, 
errors, and scandals of another church, 
and administering help, when the case 
necessarily calls for it, though they should 
so neglect their own good and duty, as 
not to seek it, Exod. xxiii. 4,5; Prov. 
xxiv. 11, 12. 


“VI. Admonishing one another when 
there is need and cause for it, and after 
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due means with patience used, withdraw- 
ing from a church or peccant party there- 
in, which obstinately persists in error or 
scandal.” 


In the ‘“* Heads of Agreement 
between Congregationalists and 
Presbyterians,” drawn up in Lon- 
don in the year 1690, and assented 
to by the two denominations in 
both countries, there is an entire 
section ‘* on the communion of 
churches.” Six methods of com- 
munion are here prescribed, the 
last of which is as follows :— 


“ That we are most willing and ready 
to give an account of our church pro- 
ceedings to each other, when desired, 
for preventing or removing any offences 
that may arise among us. Likewise, we 
shall be ready to give the right hand of 
fellowship, and walk together according 
to the gospel rules of communion of 
churches.” 


As early as the year 1639, the 
Rev. Richard Mather, father of 
Increase, and grandfather of Cot- 
ton Mather, wrote as follows :— 
*¢ The Consociation of Churches 
into classes and synods, we hold 
to be lawful, and in some cases 
necessary ; as namely, in things 
that are not peculiar to one church, 
but common to them all. And 
likewise, when a church is not 
able to end any matter which con- 
cerns ouly themselves, then they 
are to seek for counsel and advice 
from neighbour churches, as the 
church at Antioch did send unto 
the church at Jerusalem, Acts 
xv. 2.” The sentiment here ex- 
pressed, the author assures us had 
the approbation of Mr. Cotton and 
the other elders. 


“ The world is much mistaken,” says 
Dr. Increase Mather, “ in supposing that 
Congregational churches are Ind lent. 
That name has indeed been fastened 
upon them by their adversaries ; but our 
Platform of Discipline, chap. 2, sect. 5, 
disclaims the name. And so does our 
renowned Hooker in his Survey of 
Church Discipline.” 











16 Communion of Churches. 


The very first words in the Ratio 
Discipline Fratrum Nov-Anglo- 
rum, drawn up by Cotton Mather, 
and attested by his father, are 
these: ‘ That the churches of 
New England have been orignally 
of the Congregational persuasion 
and profession is known to every 
one. Their Platform does ex- 
pressly disclaim the name of Jnde- 
pendent.”—Mr. Samuel Mather’s 
** Apology for the Liberties of the 
Churches in New England,” pub- 
lished in 1738, commences as 
follows:—‘* The churches of New 
England are nominally and pro- 
fessedly Congregational. They 
do not approve the name of In- 
dependent, and are abhorrent from 
such principles of Independency 
as would keep them from giving 
an account of their matters to their 
brethren of neighbouring societies, 
regularly demanding it of them.” 
In other parts of this Apology, 
the following sentiments are ex- 
pressed :— 


“These churches, indeed, acknow- 
ledge a Consociation of Churches for mu- 
tual light and assistance ; and, as they 
conceive that such churches as will not 
act in conjunction with others, but con- 
fine their duty within the narrow limits 
of their own assemblies, cut themselves off 
Srom the external communion of the Catholic 
church; they judge also that it will not 
be safe or prudent for any Christian to 
commit his soul to the direction and con. 
duct of such an independent Church.” 

“ These churches may lawfully consult 
with one another, and ought to do so as 
occasion requires; for it is very pro- 
bable that other churches may be better 
acquainted with persons and causes than 
ourselves; and, therefore, their judgment 
and counsel ought to be required. Thus 
particularly, when a new church is to be 
gathered, or officers are to be chosen and 
ordained over any church, or there is 
some difference among the brethren about 
the administration of the censures of the 
churches, it is fit and proper to consult 
with neighbour churches; and neighbour 
churches should be ready to send their 
elders and other delegates to help them 
with their advice and counsel.” 





[Jan. 


To these testimonies from our 
ecclesiastical fathers, numerous 
others might be added of more 
recent date: The truth is, a com- 
munion of churches has been uni- 
formly practised by the Orthodox 
of New England, and is an es- 
sential feature of the Congrega- 
tional system. A member in re- 
gular standing in one of our 
churches, is admitted to commu- 
nion in all of them. A minister, 
regularly inducted according to 
the usages of our churches, is re- 
garded and treated as a minister, 
wherever he may be called to 
labour. In the formation of 
churches; in the ordination and 
dismission of ministers; in cases 
of difficulty between ministers and 
people, or between the different 
members of a church; in short, 
whenever, in the judgment of a 
church, occasion requires, it has 
been customary to ask the assis- 
tance of neighbouring churches, 
and this has been cheerfully and 
uniformly rendered. Nor is it left 
wholly to the optioa of churches, 
whether they shall seek advice 
and assistance in the circum. 
stances above mentioned. ‘* So 
far from this,” as Professor Upham 
remarks, ‘* if they neglect, in cases 
of evident necessity, to consult 
with neighbouring churches by way 
of council, it is considered as mat- 
ter of just offence to them.” 

1 have shown already that, pre- 
vious to the revolution, the com- 
munion of churches was to some 
extent incorporated with our laws. 
It may be added, that the de- 
cisions of our highest tribunals still 
give to it the force of law. “In 
a proper case,” says Chief Justice 
Parsons, ‘‘ for the advice of an 
ecclesiastical council, if either 
party offer to the other such a 
council to be mutually chosen, and 
the other, without sufficient cause, 
refuse to join in the choice, the 
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party offering may choose an ec- 
clesiastical council, and the advice 
of the council thus chosen, and 
acting fairly and honestly, will 
justify either party in adopting 
their result.” 

It should be a grateful task to 
the members of our churches, and 
to all who cherish the principles 
on which they are founded, to look 
back and compare them with those 
ofthe Apostles. The coincidences, 
in most points, are close and 
striking, There was not in the 
Apostles’ time one great, national, 
upiversal church, swallowing up 
all others, and subject to the con- 
troul of a monarch, or a Pope. 
The churches then, as with us 
now, were distinct organizations. 
They had their individual rights, 
which not even Apostolical au- 
thority would invade. Still, be- 
tween these individual churches, 
as between ours at present, there 
subsisted very intimate and en- 
dearing relations. They were far 
from practising a strict and ex- 
clusive independency. They ac- 
knowledged mutual responsibili- 
ties, and by all suitable methods 
maintained fellowship and com- 
munion one with another. 

Builded thus on the sacred 
foundation of the Apostles, it be- 
eomes us to guard against inno- 
vations and encroachments. There 
is danger now, as there ever has 
been, on either hand. Ambition, 
a love of preferment, a thirst of 
power, once trampled on the rights 
of individual churches, and swal- 
lowed them up in a rapacious 
hierarchy. The same evil pro- 
pensities remain in the human 
breast, and they may again attempt 
a similar usurpation. They need, 
therefore, to be watched with a 
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sleepless vigilance, The emanci- 
pated churches have need to be 
exhorted, to ‘stand fast in the 
liberty wherewith Christ hath 
made them free, and never more to 
be entangled with the yoke of 
bondage.” 

On the other hand, the love of 
liberty has too often resulted in 
licentiousness, Ithas broken over 
the holiest barriers, and trampled 
on the most sacred things, turning 
order, harmony, and peace inte 
confusion, anarchy and_ blood. 
The love of liberty needs there- 
fore to be watched, and not less 
in matters connected with the 
church, than in those of the state. 
Under a pretended zeal for the 
liberty and independence of par- 
ticular churches, a man may be- 
come a perfect leveller. He may 
adopt principles at war with the 
rights, and with the very existence 
of the churches, The bonds of 
union and fellowship between the 
different branches of the Christian 
community may be severed, and 
the plainest principles of the gos- 
pel be violated. 

Our safety will be to drink deep 
of the spirit of the Saviour; walk 
closely by the venerable usages of 
our fathers, wherein these corre- 
spond with the rules of the Apos- 
tles; and strive together for the 
faith, the purity and order of the 
gospel. Thus our churches may 
be preserved to future generations 
—may go down in beauty and 
glory to Millennial scenes—and 
never cease, till, with all the 
different portions of Christ's visible 
kingdom, they are swallowed up 
at length in the general invisible 
church of the first-born, whose 
names are written in heaven. 





N.S. No. 85, 





From the commencement of the 
6th chapter of Genesis, we learn 
that two circumstances mainly 
contributed to that universal de- 
pravity which called down the 
judgment of the deluge, the in- 
crease of the population, and the 
intermarrying of the sons of God 
with the daughters of men. The 
world had now existed 1536 years, 
and its population was quite equal 
to that of the present time; for 
the deaths were few, and the lives 
long, and the period of increase 
as great in proportion as it is now. 
Cain, Adam’s first-born son, had 
been driven out on the world, 
under the curse of his Maker, and 
his posterity seem to have all im- 
bibed his spirit and trod in his 
steps, whilst the race of Seth were 
identified with the worship and 
service of the true God. Increase 
of population is a natural bles- 
sing; but through the depravity of 
men, it becomes a curse. We are 
made to be helpers to each other, 
but by sin we are become tempters 
of one another, drawing and being 
drawn into innumerable evils. 
This was the case in the old 
world. But the deluge is more 
articularly ascribed to the unholy 
intermarriages of the sons of God 
with the sons of men. By the 
sons of God, some of the Jewish 
Rabbis and Christian fathers un- 
derstood angels, who, having the 
power of assuming the human form, 
became the parents of a race of 
monsters. This can only be re- 
rded as a groundless and absurd 
ction. Others have understood 


it of princes, judges, chiefs, al- 
leging that these are, in some pas- 
sages of the Old Testament, called 
gods; but this seems very arbi- 
trary, and there is no place in 
which they are 


unequivocally 
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THE MOSAIC HISTORY OF THE DELUGE. 


It is safest 
to adhere to the common interpre- 
tation, and understand by “ the 
sons of God,” the professing seed 
of Seth (comp. Job, ch, i.); and 
by ‘‘the daughters of man,” the 
ungodly and idolatrous seed of 


called sons of God. 


Cain. Allured by the beauty of 
their persons, or ensnared by their 
blandishments, the sons of God 
“took them wives, of all which 
they chose.” There were at that 
time on the earth, of the seed of 
Cain, mighty men, men of great 
ambition, oppressors of their fel- 
low men, called in the history 
giants. They were probably of 
great stature, and were tempted by 
their superior strength to set up 
for champions and heroes, and 
bore down all before them. The 
original term is a noun made from 
a verb, which signifies to fall; 
they were fallers, destroyers, who 
fell upon and destroyed all around 
them, as fellers do trees. The 
fruit of these forbidden unions 
were such men of renown, and 
they practised every species of vio- 
lence, and filled the earth with 
immorality and oppression. The 
professors of religion were drawn 
from their steadfastness, by their 
unhallowed association with the 
wicked ; and by rapid steps, the 
degeneracy of the world became 
universal, with the exception of 
one single family. Mark the af- 
fecting statement of the fact; 
** God saw that the wickedness of 
man was great in the earth, and 
that every imagination of the 
thoughts of his heart was only evil 
continually.” ‘ Evil—evil with- 
out mixture; “ only evil ;”"—evil, 
without cessation; ‘ continually ;” 
—evil from the very fountain head 
of action ; ‘* the imagination of the 
thoughts of the heart.” Nor is it 
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a description of certain vicious 
characters only, but of ** man,” as 
left to himself—and all this, Gop 
saw, ‘* who sees things as they 
are.” (Fuller.) Let none of the 
readers of the history ever forget 
the apostolic declaration; ‘ she 
is at liberty to be married to whom 
she will, only in the Lord.” 

From the occasion and the fact 
of the universal degeneracy of the 
world, we must turn to view the 
cereupees of the divine charac- 
ter and government, which is fur- 
nished by the inspired record. The 
first intimation of his determination 
to punish is thus given; ‘* And the 
Lor said, my Spirit shall not al- 
ways strive with man, for that he 
also is flesh; yet his days shall be 
an hundred and twenty years.” The 
entire withdrawment of divine in- 
fluence was the just desert of sin 
in the firstinstance. In the riches 
of his mercy, however, God hath 
provided for its restoration to man, 
through the mediatorial merits of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. To this 
gract all the holiness that has ex- 
isted on earth, in all ages, must be 
referred. On this grace, it is un- 
ceasingly dependant, and by this 
alone can it be promoted, The 
means of grace are the strivings of 
the Spirit. By the testimony of 
conscience, by the revelation of 
his will, by the sacrificial rites of 
the patriarchal dispensation, by 
ame preahing of Enoch and Noah, 
God sought to bring men to re- 
pentance, and faith, and holiness. 
Thus we read, 1 Pet. iii. 18—20: 
‘* Christ was put to death in the 
flesh, but quickened by the Spirit ; 
by which (Spirit) he went and 
preached unto the spirits in prison, 
which some time were disobedient, 
when once the long suifering of 
God waited in the days of Noah, 
while the ark was preparing.” 
In this threatening God declared 
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his intention to leave the world to 
itself, to its own uncontrolled de- 
pravity, in righteous retribution 
withdrawing his spiritual influence 
from man, seeing that heis *‘ flesh,” 
corrupt, degenerate, depraved by 
sin, and wholly and determinately 
‘* alienated from the life of God, 
by reason of the sinfulness that is 
in him.” The case is subsequently 
put in another point of light: 
“It repented the Lorp that he 
had made man upon the earth, and 
it grieved him at his heart.” God 
cannot be the subject of repentance 
in the sense in which men are the 
subjects of it; ‘‘ for he is of one 
mind, and none can turn him.” 
The language can denote only 
a change in his dispensations ; 
there is—there can be—none in his 
will; an alteration of his conduct 
under other circumstances, but 
all previously determined in the 
counsel of his own mind. The lan- 
guage is employed to express, in 
terms familiar to the human under- 
standing, his infinite abhorrence 
of man’s:sin, and his determination 
to put an end to his rebellion. To 
this, it is added, “« And the Lorp 
said, I will destroy man, whom 
I have created from the face of 
the earth, both man and beast, and 
the creeping thing, and the fowl of 
the air; for it repenteth me that I 
have made them.” The animal 
creation was made for man; he 
was, by the law of innocence, 
constituted their governor and lord; 
they became involved in the mis- 
chief which his sin introduced ; 
they had become perverted and 
disordered like himself, and are 
now threatened with the same de- 
struction. It should be observed, 


however, that nothing is yet inti- 

mated as to the mode of the de- 

struction. A space of repentance, 

too, was afforded; there was a 

respite of an hundred and twenty 
D2 
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years. ‘God is slow to anger, 
and of great mercy.” “ Judg- 
ment is his strange work.” 

Amidst the universal apostacy 
one man found favour in the sight 
of the Lord. Noah was upright 
io his generation, and Noah walk- 
ed with God. To him God gave 
a further intimation of his in- 
tention to destroy the world. 
** And God said unto Noah, The 
end of all flesh is come before me ; 
for the earth is filled with violence 
through them; and behold I will 
destroy them with the earth.” 
Another circumstance is here 
stated ; the earth itself had become 
the unwitting instrument of man’s 
wickedness, and had even become 
corrupt through it; and God de- 
clares his intention to destroy it 
with its inhabitants. The com- 
mand to prepare the ark imme- 
diately followed, and the destruc- 
tion by a flood of water was fore- 
told. Whether ships had ever 
then been built, or the art of navi- 
gation was at all known; and 
whether, if this were the case, the 
structure of the ark bore a general 
resemblance to the shipping of the 
age, are questions not easily to be 
determined. If Noah was pre- 
viously ignorant of the art of sail- 
ing, and the building of ships, his 
prompt and universal and perse- 
vering obedience to the divine di- 
rections was the more remarkable, 
and his faith in God the more 
striking and eminent. For «‘ Noah 
did according to all that God com- 
manded him,” and this from a 
principle of faith ; as Paul says, 
** By faith Noah, being warned 
of God of things unseen as yet, 
moved with fear, prepared the ark 
for the saving of his family.” 

The means of safety to be pro- 
vided is called an ark. This name 
is given also and only to the ves- 
sel of bulrushes, in which Moses 





was placed. It signifies a hollow 
thing; not, it is presumed, an 
open receptacle, but a strictly- 
closed, shut-up, coffer or trunk ; 
and the notion of a trunk most ac- 
curately suits its use; an infant 
might be safely inclosed in a trunk, 
and a trunk would float safely on 
the waters. It was to be jae of 
gopher wood, probably cypress; 
and it was to be smeared within 
and without with pitch, (bitumen) 
to keep out the water. ‘ On the 
subject of filling the interstices be- 
tween the timbers with the bitu- 
men, it is curious enough that a 
patent should, a few years ago, 
have been obtained in this coun- 
try, in favour of a principle, the 
practice of which is as old as 
Noah!” In its external form, the 
ark was an oblong building, more 
resembling a house than a ship. 
The length of it was six times the 
breadth, and ten times the height ; 
and the roof was raised or arched 
a cubit above the sides, so that it 
was nearly flat. The door was 
set in the side of it, and a window, 
or transparency, or opening for 
the admission of light, was pro- 
vided, probably, near the eaves, 
and the whole length of the build- 
ing, except where the upright of 
the sides intercepted it in their 
way to the roof, The internal 
structure is not so easy to arrange. 
There were to be three stories 
above what might be termed the 
hold of the vessel, besides which, 
there would be the attic or garret 
in the roof; so that in the whole 
there were five compartments, 
which were probably divided into 
rooms, in order to turnish all the 
necessary conveniences for a year’s 
residence. The hold of the vessel 
might be applied to fresh water, a 
large supply of which would be re- 
a The next division, or first 
oor, might serve for a kind of 
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granary, or storehouse of food, 
and would, besides, furnish ac- 
commodation for some of the larger 
cattle. The second floor would 
contain stalls for the remainder of 
the beasts and birds; the next 
floor would be the abode of Noah 
and his family, whilst the garrets 
would do no more than afford con- 
venience for any utensils of hus- 
bandry or housewifery, or for any 
writings of the old world, or any 
other things which Noah might 
deem it wise and important to pre- 
serve in the ark. his description 
is probably very defective in point 
of architectural consistency, but 
it may convey a geueral idea as to 
the form, éc. of the ark, and the 
conjectural occupation of the dif- 
ferent stories is introduced, merely 
to show how it might be made to 
answer its important end, The 
size of the ark has been made a 
subject of difficulty. Infidels have 
often said it was too small for the 
purpose; it is desirable, therefore, 
to pay a little attention to this 
rom The admeasurement is given 
y the cubit; this was of various 
lengths. If it be taken at the 
shortest length, 18 inches, then the 
length of the ark was 450 feet, its 
width 75, and its height 435 ; its solid 
contents would be 1,518,750 feet, 
and it is computed that at this rate 
it would carry about 60,000 tons. 
But if the cubit be reckoned at 
21 inches, or nearly 22, then the 
length would be nearly 550 feet 
(50 feet more than the entire 
length of St, Paul’s church,) the 
breadth 90 feet, and the height 55, 
or thereabout. Dr. Arbuthnot 
reckons that a vessel of this size 
would carry 80,000 tons. We 
do not know of more than about 
180 species of quadrupeds; of 
birds, more in me hi but smaller 
in size; and of reptiles, not more 
than 50 or GO species. The num- 


(To be continued.) 
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ber of human beings to be accom- 
modated were only eight. For the 
inhabitants of the water, no pro- 
vision was needed in the ark. It 
has been computed that there might 
be more than 30,000 bushels of 
fresh water in the hold, which'is 
more than sufficient for drink to 
four times as many men and beasts 
for one year; and the granary on 
on the first floor would contain 
more provisions than were neces- 
sary for all the animals during 
the year, whether the carnivorous 
animals were provided with sheep, 
or lived, as is more probable, on 
the produce of the earth. Besides 
places for the beasts and birds, 
and their provision, Noah would 
find ample room in the other com- 
partments, for his own family, as 
well as for every thing which he 
might wish to preserve. As to 
its capacity of sailing, George 
Hornius, in his ‘* History of the 
several Empires,” tells us “ that in 
the beginning of the 17th century, 
one Peter Hans, of Home, had 
made two ships, built after the 
model of proportions of the ark ; 
one was 120 feet long, 20 wide, 
and 12 deep. These vessels had 
the same fate with Noah’s; they 
were at first, subjects of ridicule 
and raillery; but experience de- 
monstrated that they carried one- 
third part more than others, though 
they did not require a larger crew ; 
they were better sailors, and made 
their way with more swiftness. 
The inconvenieacy found in them 
was that they were fit only for 
times of peace, because they were 
not proper to carry guns.” 

The curious will find more in 
Calmet’s Dictionary, art, Ark ; 
Taylor's Fragments, Nos. 207, 
218, 518, and in Horne’s Intro- 
duction to the Study of the Scrip- 
tures, from which sources many of 
the above particulars are derived. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE HEBREW GRAMMAR OF DR. GESENIUS.* 


To the Editors.— At the conclusion 
of your very kind and flattering 
notice of my edition of Dr. Van 
Wynpersse’s essay upon the Di- 
vinity of Christ, you were pleased 
to express your anxiety for the 
cee of a translation of the 
lementary Hebrew Grammar of 
Dr. Gesenius, which I had an- 
nounced as preparing for publica- 
tion. I think it due to your polite- 
ness and kindness to inform you 
that I have ultimately relinquished 
that design, owing to my having 
been anticipated by the republica- 
tion, in this country, under the 
auspices of Professor Pusey, of Ox- 
ford, of the Hebrew Grammar of 
Mr. Stuart, of Andover, U.S., 
which is in a great measure a 
translation of that of Gesenius. It 
would be folly in me, therefore, to 
put my translation to press; at the 
same time, I am unwilling that my 
labour should be all lost, and I ac- 
cordingly propose, with your permis- 
sion, to iasert in the pages of your 
Magazine, from time to time, such 
extracts from that work as shall 
appear most likely to interest the 
literary portion of your readers, 
I am not without hopes that even 
in this imperfect and detached 
manner I may be able to advance, 
in some degree, the cause, (gene- 
rally too little regarded,) of He- 
brew literature. 
I am yours, truly, 
W. L. ALEXANDER. 
Blackburn. 





No. L. 


Introductory Remarks on the Semitic 
Dialects in general. 

1. The Hebrew constitutes only 

one member of an extensive fa- 


mily of languages and nations of 
Hither-Asia, which, originating in 
Palestine, diffused itself through 
Syria, Mesopotamia, Babylonia, 
Arabia, and Ethiopia. These lan- 
guages have been commonly de- 
nominated, by pre-eminence, Ori- 
ental ; or, (since that is too general) 
Semitic, most of these nations hav- 
ing sprung from Sem or Shem.— 
Gen. x. 21. et seq. 

2. These kindred dialects are 
closely related to each other, like 
those of the German stock, (viz. 
High Dutch, Low Dutch, Hol- 
landish, Danish, Swedish,) or those 
of the Slavonic, (viz. Wendian, 
Polish, Russ,) and branch out 
into three great divisions ;—the 
Aramaic, comprising Syriac, (or 
Western-Aramaic,) and Chaldee 
(or Eastern-Aramaic); the He- 
brew, with which the slender rem- 
nants of the Phenician accord ; 
the Arabic and Ethiopic. Between 
the Aramaic and Hebrew stands 
the Samaritan; of these dialects 
the majority is now extinct, or 
survives only in very inconsider- 
able districts. The Arabic, how- 
ever, may be considered one of 
the most widely diffused of known 
languages. 

3. This whole class of languages 
has a character and grammatical 
structure very different from those 
of the western tongues. Among 
its peculiarities may be reckoned 
a copiousness of gutturals, the de- 
rivation of almost all the parts of 
speech from the verb,—which lat- 
ter generally consists of three con- 
sonants,—the paucity of forms for 
the tenses of the verb, in connec- 
tion with the prevailing analogy of 
the verba derivata, or (so called) 
conjugations, the construction of 





* Translated from Vol. I. of the uinth 
buch” of that author, printed at Halle, 


edition of the “* Hebraisches Elementar- 
in 1828. 
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the genitive in regimine, &c.* The 
Semitic writings also have the pe- 
culiarities of being read from right 
to left, the (Ethiopic excepted,) 
and of writing only the consonants 
in the line, while the vowels are 
denoted by points and small strokes 
placed over or under it, though to 
those well skilled in the language 
even these are superfluous. 

Obs.—All the methods of writing 
employed by the Semitic tribes, 
however dissimilar from each other 
they may appear, have proceeded 
in various directions from the Phe. 
nician, as from a common mother ; 
as is also the case with the alpha- 
bets of the western nations, 

4. From this it is very evident 
how useful, and, for every one who 
would go back to first principles, 
how indispensable is a comparative 
study of these dialects. From the 
Arabic, especially, the etymologist 
will reap great advantage, as it is 
not only the richest of these dia- 
lects, but one of the most copious 
of known languages, and is used 
in a multitude of works still extant. 
The Aramaic, however, comes 
somewhat nearer to the Hebrew, 
and ought not, consequently, to be 
postponed to it. 


Of the Hebrew in particular. 

1. In the Hebrew we have 
banded down to us the oldest spe- 
cimens of language which we pos- 
sess from antiquity. This is the 
case, even if none of the works 
written in it, now extant, could, in 
their present state, claim an anti- 
quity higher than the age of David 
or Solomon t+ 





* These peculiarities of the Semitic 
dialects, as exemplified in the Hebrew, 
will be illustrated in the course of the 
present series of extracts. A. 

+ My readers are, no doubt, aware of 
Gesenius’s unhappy attachment to the 
false and mischievous doctrines of Anti- 
supernaturalism at present so much in 
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2. In their oldest writings, also, 
we find the language as copious 
and in as high a state of cultivation 
as it ever attained ; whilst we have 
no sources of information as to its 
early history and progress. It is, 
nevertheless, highly probable that 
it originated in the land of Canaan, 
and was, with a few differences, 
the language of the Canaanitic and 
Pheenician races, by which Pales- 
tine was inhabited prior to the 
emigration of the family of Abra- 
ham; and that, having been adopt- 
ed by them, it was carried by them 
into Egypt, and again brought 
back with them to Canaan. 

The facts which render this pro- 
bable are, ist. The accordance of 
several fragments of Canaanitish 
and Pheenician (preserved inscrip- 
tions, coins, and occasionally, in 
ancient writings,) with the He- 
brew; 2dly, The Canaanitish 
names of persons and places, which 
a superficial etymology has _ re- 
ferred to the Hebrew; and, 3dly, 
The occurrence of certain peculiari- 
ties of expression in both tongues, 
e. g. cp the sea, for the west. More- 
over, in scripture, the language is 
called the language of Canaan. 


‘Is. xix. 18. 





vorue among the literati of Germany ; and 
will perceive, in the insinuation contained 
in the text, the cloven foot peeping 
through the disguise of candour and im- 
partiality. The theory hinted at, and 
which is more fully avowed by the author 
afterwards, seems too absurd to require 
serious refutation. After all, one can 
hardly wonder that Gesenius should not 
be startled at the absurdity of supposing 
that a fraud so gross could have been 
passed upon the Jews of the time of 
David, as must have been the case if 
they received for the writings of Moses 
the compilations of men of their own day, 
when he saw absurdities no less glaring, 


and fancies no less ridiculous, expounded 
phil ers and divines, and eagerly 
accredited by multitudes in his own 


country. A. 
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REMARKS ON DR. BLAYNEY’S CORRECTIONS OF THE 
AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THE BIBLE. 


Tue names of learned and gifted 
men acquire an ascendancy over 
our minds which is not always fa- 
vourable to an impurtial estimate of 
their labours. The able translator 
of Jeremiah and Zechariah, Dr. 
Blayney, has been long known as 
the editor of what is called * the 
standard edition” of the authorized 
version. He and his colleagues 
are said to have revised that edi- 
tion with great labour, and to have 
bestowed upon it “‘ singular pains,” 
in order to render it as accu- 
rate as possible. With a general 
impression of the value of the 
Doctor’s labours, I have, doubt- 
less, with many others, been led 
to speak of Dr. Blayney’s edi- 
tion, the folio of 1769, as_ the 
most accurate edition of the au- 
thorized version; but I have re- 
cently met with that gentleman’s 
own accountof the matter, which, I 
mustconfess, has notonly dissipated 
my feelings of deference towards 
this immaculate edition, but greatly 
excited my alarm respecting the 
present state of the public ver- 
sion. 

As the Doctor’s report, is in one 
of the earlier volumes of the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, (239th volume, 
1769) and of course only accessible 
to a few, permit me to transeribe 
it into yout pages, not only as an 
interesting document, but as its 
insertion will assist the reader, in 
judging of the remarks which | 
shall presume to offer upon it. 





To the Rev. the Vice-Chancellor and th? 
other Delegates of the Clarendon Press. 


The Fditor of the two editions of the 
Bible lately printed at the Clarendon 
Press thinks it his duty, now that he has 
completed the whole, in a course of be- 
tween three and four years’ close appli- 
cation, to make his report to the delegates 


of the manner in which that work has 
been executed, and hopes for their ap- 
probation. 

In the first place, according to the in- 
structions he received, the folio edition 
of 1611, that of 1701, published under 
the direction of Bishop Lloyd, and two 
Cambridge editions of a late date, one in 
quarto, the other in octavo, have been 
carefully collated, whereby many errors 
that were found in former editions have 
been corrected, and the text reformed to 
such a standard of purity, as, it is pre- 
sumed, is net to be met with in any other 
edition hitherto extant. 

The punctuation has been carefully 
attended to, not only with a view to pre 
serve the true sense, but also to unifor- 
mity as far a3 was possible. 

Frequent recourse has been had to the 
Hebrew and Greek originals; and as. on 
other occasions, so with a special regard 
to the words not expressed in the original 
language; but which our translators 
have thought fit to insert in italics, in 
order to make out the sense after the 
English idiom, or to preserve the con- 
nexion. And though Dr. Paris made 
large corrections in this particular in an 
edition published at Cambridge, there 
still remained many necessary alterations, 
which escaped the Doctor’s notice; in 
making which the Editor chose not to 
rely on his own pea singly, but 
submitted them all to the previous exa- 
mination of the Select Committee, and 
particularly of the Principal of Hertford 
College, and Mr. Professor Wheeler. 
A list of the above alterations was in- 
tended to have been given in to the Vice- 
Chancellor at this time, but the Editor 
has not yet found time to make it com- 
pletely out. Considerable alterations 
have been made in the heads, or con- 
tents prefixed to the chapters, as will 
appear on inspection; and though the 
Editor is unwilling to enlarge upon the 
labour bestowed by himself in this par- 
ticular, he cannot avoid taking notice of 
the peculiar obligations which both him- 
self and the public lie under to the Prin- 
cipal of Hertford College, Mr. Griffith of 
Pembroke College, Mr. Wheeler, Poetry 
Professor, and the late Warden of New. 
College, so long as he lived to bear a part 
in it; who, with a prodigious expense of 
time, and inexpressible fatigue to them- 
selves, judiciously corrected and im- 
proved the rude and imperfect draughts 
of the Editor. 
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The running titles at the top of the 
columns in each page, how trifling a cir- 
cumstance soever it may appear, required 
no small degree of thought and attention. 

Many of the proper names being left 
untranslated, whose etymology was ne- 
cessary to be known, in order to a mure 
perfect comprehension of the allusions in 
the text, the translation of them, under 
the inspection of the above named Com- 
mittee, has been, for the benefit of the 
unlearned, supplied in the margin. Some 
obvious and material errors in the chro- 
rd have been considéred and recti- 

ed. 


The marginal references, even in 
Bishop Lloyd's Bible, had in many places 
suffered by the inaccuracy of the press: 
subsequent editions have copied those 
errata, and added many others of their 
own ; so that it became absolutely neces+ 
sary to turn to and compare the several 
passages, which has been done in every 
single instance, and, by this precaution, 
several false references were brought to 
light, which would otherwise have passed 
unsuspected. It has been the care of the 
Editor to rectify these, as far as he could, 
by critical conjecture, where tbe copies 
universally failed him, as they did in 
most of the errors discovered in Bishop 
Lloyd’s edition. In some few instances 
he confesses himself to have been at a 
loss in finding out the true reference, 
though the corruption was manifest in 
the want of any, even the most distant 
resemblance between the passages com- 
pared together. Cases of this sort, in- 
deed, did not often occur; so that a very 
small number only of the old references 
are, with the sanction of the Committee, 
omitted, and their places more usefully 
supplied. 

It has been suggested by the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury, that an im- 
provement might be made in the present 
editions of the Bible, by taking in a num- 
ber of additionzl references, of which 
many useful ones, as he supposed, might 
be furnished from other editions referred 
to by him, and particularly from a Scotch 
edition, of which the present Vice-Chan- 
cellor was kind enough to lend a copy. 
The references found in it, which were 
indeed very numerous, having been seve- 
rally turned to and examined, such of them 
were selected as the Editor judged most 
pertinent, together with others that oc- 
curred from his own reading and observa- 
tion. In doing this he has endeavoured 
to keep clear of mere fanciful illusions, 
of which too many presented themselves 
in the before-named Scotch edition, and 
to adhere as near as possible to the plan 
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marked out in the former collection made 
by Bishop Lloyd, pointing out such pas- 
sages chiefly where the same history or 
the same name were introduced, the 
same matter treated of, or sentiment ex- 
pressed, or at least where parallels might 
fairly be drawn; and sometimes where 
a similar use of a particular word or 
expression tended to illustrate the ap- 
plication of it, on another occasion. The 
number of references being thus aug- 
mented considerably, the collection upon 
the whole will, it is hoped, be regarded 
as useful in the light of a concordance, 
material as well as verbal, always at hand. 

In this state the quarto copy was sent 
to press, and the first proofs carefully 
collated with the copy, both text and 
margin; after which the second proofs 
were again read, and generally speaking, 
the third likewise; not to mention the 
frequent revisions of proofs besides, which 
are common in correcting the press. 
This proved indeed a very tiresome and 
tedious task, but was not more than was 
absolutely necessary in order to attain 
the degree of accuracy that was wished. 
A pariicular attention was required with 
respect to the figures belonging to the 
marginal references, where errors were 
continually creeping in after a manuer 
that would appear highly astonishing to 
those who have never been concerned in 
correcting multitudes of figures as they 
came from the press. 

When the quarto sheets were printed 
off, the forms were lengthened out in 
order to make up the folio edition; in 
doing which, the parts were often s0 
jumbled together, and such confusion 
introduced, by misplacing the references 
and mistaking the chronology, that no- 
thing else would suffice than a fresh 
collation of the whole with the quarto 
copy, and a repetition of almost the same 
trouble and care in the revisal, and in 
making up the running titles anew, as 
had been used before. Bvt the Editor 
thinks he has just reason to congratulate 
himself on the opportunity hereby given 
him of discovering and correcting some 
few trivial inaccuracies, which, in spite 
of all his vigilance, had escaped his 
notice in the quarto edition; so that the 
folio edition is rendered, by this, some- 
what the more perfect of the two, and 
therefore more fit to be recommended 
for a standard copy. The Editor humbly 
hopes this account of his proceedings 
will not be unacceptable to the Board, 
and will think his time and pains not ill 
bestowed, if he shall have succeeded in 
his desire of giving satisfaction to those 
who honoured him with the employment, 
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and of oeiotes: in any wise to God’s 
honour and the public utility. 
B. BLayNey.* 


Hertford College, Oct. 25, 1769. 


Having supplied you with Dr. 
Blayney’s own account of his la- 
bours, permitme, with all deference, 
to offer a few remarks thereon. 

lst, then, I beg to notice the 
editions which were collated. 

The instructions which Dr. B. 
received ordered him to collate 
“ the folio edition of 1611.” Now, 
it would appear from this, that 
the delegates imagined that the 
year 1611 only produced one edi- 
tion. But when it is recollected 
that the new translation was to 
supply the wants of the whole 
community, the assertion I am 
about to make will appear very 
probable, that there were four, if not 

five distinct editions published to 
meet the extensive demands of the 
public, in that year, besides other 
editions bearing the dates of 1612 
and 1613. 

Surely, then, as these editions 
must have passed under the eyes 
of the translators themselves, the 
way to have obtained an accurate 
standard edition of the authorised 
version, would have been to have 
collated these earliest copies to- 

ether; but I fear the Oxford 

octors had no collection of early 
editions in their possession, or were 
forgetful, if not altogether igno- 
rant of these facts. Further, he 
was instructed to adopt “ that of 
1701, published under the direc. 
tion of Bishop Lloyd.” Now, 
though this edition is one of great 
beauty, yet it is known to “‘ abound 
in typographical errors,” so that, 
for the purposes of collation, it was 
doubtless a very unfortunate se- 
lection. No particular editions 
from the Cambridge Press are 
named, and it may be they were 


- ® Gentleman’s Mag. vol. 39, 1769, 
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not superior in accuracy to others 
which have been issued with the 
imprimatur of that University. 

2dly, I observe the alterations of 
the italic words. 

It appears that a Dr. Paris, of 
Cambridge, ‘‘ made large correc- 
tions ;” but there still ‘* remained 
many necessary alterations,” in ef- 
fecting which Dr. B. *‘ had frequent 
recourse to the Hebrew and Greek 
originals,” at the same time con- 
sulting two other gentlemen of the 
University. 

Now, when [ turn to the tran- 
slators’ preface, I find them stating, 
that beside the Greek and He- 
brew originals, they ‘‘ did not 
think much to consult the trans- 
lators, or commentators, Chaldee, 
Hebrew, Syrian, Greek, or Latin ; 
no, nor the Spanish, French, 
Italian, or Dutch; neither did 
we,” say they, “‘ disdain to revise 
that which we had done, and to 
bring back to the anvil that which 
we had hammered: but having 
and using as great helps as were 
neecful, and fearing no reproach 
for slowness, nor coveting praise 
for expedition, we have at length, 
through the goodness of the Lord 
upon us, brought the work to that 
pass that you see.” 

It appears to me, from this 
statement, that the italics of the 
translators must have been sup- 
plied with these ancient and mo- 
dern versions before them, and 
that he who only consulted the 
received text of the originals, was 
not in a position fully to appreci- 
ate, or successfully to correct them. 
It is also obvious enough, that 
there has been between these learn- 
ed editors dangerous tamperings 
with the text; and one of the most 
learned of modern divines, I mean 
Dr. Adam Clarke, says in the ge- 
neral preface to his Commentary, 
“ I found it necessary to re-examine 
all’ the italics.” ‘In these I 
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found gross corruptions, particularly 

where they have changed for Ro- 
man characters, whereby words 
have been attributed to God which 
he never spoke!” 

3dly, The alterations in the con- 
tents and running titles. 

These notes, it must be con- 
fessed, often supply something 
like scholia, explanatory, or 
leading observations; and al- 
though in a country where there 
exists a large body of dissenters, 
it is scarcely right that the public 
version of the Holy Scriptures 
should be burdened with the run- 
ning glosses of the translators; 
yet, as their theological opinions 
are known to have been in accor- 
dance with the majority of those 
Nonconformists, it becomes a mat- 
ter of no small interest to them, as 
well as to all churchmen attached 
to the doctrines of the Reformation, 
to see what the character of these 
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‘* considerable alterations” really 
is, lest there should be found a 
serious departure from the opi- 
nions of the translators. 

Nor can I omit to remark, 

Athly, On the increase of the mar- 
ginal references. 

1 do not pretend to judge of 
their merits, which, for aught I 
know, may be very great; but 
when I find that they have ‘ aug- 
mented considerably,” 1 see that, 
in the same degree, “‘ the autho- 
rised version” has been extended. 

It is not my intention farther to 
occupy your attention at this time, 
but I shall venture again to invite 
your readers to consider the pre- 
sent state of the English Bible, 
which I believe, in many important 
respects, varies from those original 
editions which, for the purposes of 
accuracy, were placed under the 
special custody of the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, 





THE SCOURGE OF THE CHOLERA MORBUS DESCRIBED, 


In the Journal of Rev. Mr. Huber, chaplain of a German Colony at Saratoff, 
on the Banks of the Volga, during its prevalence in that town, August, 1830. 
Extracted from ‘“‘ Das Reich Gottes,” a monthly Missionary periodical, 
published at Berlin, and translated for this Magazine. 


On the 6th August, 1830, at half- 
pet ten o'clock at night, I reached 

ome after a journey to N., where 
I had been on business connected 
«with my vocation. On arriving, I 
found P.C. at my house; he had 
already retired to rest, for, having 
found me absent, it was his inten- 
tion to set off very early the next 
morning on his return home. My 


wife was not yet gone to bed, 
and C. got up immediately, in 
order to consult with me on some 
subjects of great moment. 

It was not long ere our dis- 
course turned upon the all-absorb- 
ing topic of the cholera morbus, 


for an official report had conveyed 
the intelligence that that disease 
had broken out in Astrachan, 
that it was spreading widely 
and rapidly. Medical aid was in 
great demand. Scarely had this 
news reached us, when it was fol- 
lowed by accounts, that already 
the pestilence, which was of a very 
malignant character, was advan- 
cing with the speed of lightning 
from the south, along the banks of 
the Volga to this government, 
just as, the preceding year, it had 
— its course from the east. 

n the like rapid succession came 
the information, that already the 
E2 
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malady had appeared in Zarizin 
and Duborka. 

Not suspecting that the angel 
of death was approaching so near 
their own locality, the vice-go- 
vernor, the head of the medical 
department, the surgeon and the 
physician of the hospital, all took 
their departure for the scene of 
danger. However, on the evening 
of the 6th, it was currently re- 
ported, that three persons, who 
were travelling by water from 
Astrachan, had been seized with 
the distemper and conveyed to the 
Hospital in this place. 

On the 7th of August these indi- 
viduals all died; several others 
fell ill ; and such was the deadly 
and quickly fatal character of 
these attacks, that a paralyzing 
shock pervaded the minds of all, 
more especially of those who re- 
sided in the second district of 
the town, which was immediately 
situated upon the banks of the 
Volga. But already, on the fol- 
lowing day, the distemper at- 
tacked several of the residents of 
the third and first districts; and 
it was reported that the hospital 
was so overwhelmed with the sick, 
that it was utterly impossible to 
receive any more. After suffer- 
ing from vomiting, purging, and 
spasms, the skin of the patients 
assumed a blueish tint, and in the 
course of six or twelve hours, 
without the least hope of rescue, 
they expired. 

So quickly and unexpectedly 
did the disease come upon us, that 
the slightest precautions were not 
even thought of. The vice-go- 
vernor, together with the majority 
of the physicians, were absent for 
the purpose of opposing the dis- 
ease in the distance, and pre- 


venting its approach to Saratoff. 
Unfortunately, however, it was 
already there, before any sanative 
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measures hud been taken, and 
even before it was known in what 
manner it should be treated. At 
first no credit was given, either to 
the imminence of the danger, or 
the infectious nature of the dis- 
temper; at present, however, the 
malignity of the disease has pro- 
claimed itself by the number of the 
victims, and all the physicians say, 
** This malady possesses, indeed, 
something infectious in its charac- 
ter, and is not merely epidemical, 
but also contagious; if not, why 
were so many villages on the Volga 
entirely free from it, while scarcely 
any individual at Saratoff, who 
suffered from disease, had not to 
complain of his sufferings being 
augmented by attacks bearing a 
great affinity to cholera. At the 
commencement of its appearance 
amongst us, those of the lower 
orders who were attacked, were 
taken by force and dragged to the 
hospital. The head physician had 
been summoned away ; his repre- 
sentative knew but little of the 
locality of the hospital; there was 
a want of room, of assistance, and 
nurses, as also a dearth of prepar- 
ed medicines for the continuall 

increasing number of the infected. 
Our physicians might have been 
very well acquainted with the 
cholera in its general character, 
but the disease which prevailed 
here, and the essential nature of 
it, together with its remedies, must 
have been unknown to them, for 
what had been reported to have 
prevailed against the cholera in 
other places, was not of the slight- 
est use here. The patients were 
bled ; they were given sweet mer- 
cury and liquid opium: all kinds 
of embrocations were rubbed into 
them ; but, at its first commence- 
ment, no one who was attacked 
escaped death. I have witnessed 
the punctual and prompt use of 
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the means prescribed, yet no one 
was saved who had been attacked 
with the whole energy of this 
malignant disease, for, during the 
four first days, the four attendant 
physicians (two of whom died 
here, the other two, one oa his 
journey from, and the other at 
Zarizin) were seized with the dis- 
temper, and after having been 
bled, with spasms, and tortured 
with excessive diarrhea; and 
notwithstanding every means were 
applied, one of them died imme- 
diately. Fear and trembling, ter- 
ror and dejection, were soun dif- 
fused among the inhabitants, Those 
who could leave the town fled ; and 
as the disease was not as yet con- 
sidered infectious, those who fled 
were themselves allowed to disperse 
unmolested through the adjacent 
villages. The majority of re- 
spectable persons who held. no 
official capacity also retired into the 
country, and almost all servants, 
journeymen, and daily labourers 
and other Russians, Germans, 
and Tartars, who were not abso- 
lutely settled in the place, fled. 
On the 7th August my congrega- 
tion amounted to 550 individuals, 
but on the 10th of the same 
month it had, at least, decreased 
nearly 150. When the instructions 
given by the authorities to the 
police began to be executed, they 
literally and roughly enough 
obeyed them, by entering every 
house, demanding if there were 
any sick, seizing those of the 
lower classes, and dragging them 
to the hospital, where, as it was 
reported, there was no help nor 
attendance, and that all died. To 
escape this calamity, with terror 
and anxiety our poor colonists 
fled from the town into the sur- 
rounding villages. Many died on 
the way, and the distemper thereby 
spread itself still farther around. 
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From the 7th to the 20th of 
August the disease increased with 
alarming rapidity and violence, 
exhibiting the same deadly cha- 
racter. Two hundred and sixty 
persons were, it was said, at the 
commencement, daily cut off by 
this horrible scourge. In the saine 
ratio as the mortality increased it 
also began to decrease. Up to the 
30th of August 2,170 persons are 
reported to have died. It was no 
till the 26th of August that we 
began to breathe more freely, and 
that a renovated feeling of security 
cheered our jaded spirits. But 
even up to this day, the 31st of 
August, we do not feel ourselves 
completely delivered from this 
visitation, though it is evidently 
on the decline. 

Throughout the whole of July 
and the commencement of August 
an almost insupportable dry heat 
prevailed here by day, but though 
in the night time it was exceed. 
ingly cool in the open air, in our 
dwellings we lay in a profuse and 
continued perspiration, which es- 
caped from the pores in streams ; 
and we were dreadfully tormented 
and oppressed with thirst. We 
were very seldom visited with 
storms, and the rain delayed to 
fall, and’ even when a passing 
shower fell, the glowing atmos- 
phere speedily absorbed it and 
dried the earth again. Thus pre- 
disposed for the reception of this 
malady, it was conveyed by some 
shipwrights over the Caspian Sea 


‘to Astrachan, Buritzin, Dubowka, 


and Saratoff. Some of the same 
class of men, two of whom were 
known to be infected, brought the 
Cholera somewhat later into the 
farther colony, situated on the 
mountain side of the Volga, where 
David Quint and several others 
died of it. in the same manner 
also, in the preceding year, the 
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summer of which was, however,very 
rainy, the Cholera was brought 
from Bucharia to Orenburg, (who 
can then assert that it is not infec- 
tious?) where, however, it did not 
spread very much, owing, proba- 
bly, to the precautionary measures 
a by the Colonists. It was 
also reported that the physician, 
on especial desire, had bled 400 
of the Colonists. By persons ar- 
riving from infected places the 
Cholera was brought to Volsk, to 
Cossack-Sloboda, opposite Sara- 
toff, and to Lesnoy Earamisch, and 
yet, after all, it is asserted not to 
be infectious ! ! ! 

Happily, the fearful news from 
the above-mentioned places has 
not been confirmed to its full ex- 
tent, and it is now reported that 
but comparatively few,—and in 
Sarepta, where the strictest qua- 
rantine regulations were enforced, 
—not one person has fallen a vic- 
tim, 

A report has just now arrived, 
that the Cholera has again broken 
out at Orenburg. God Almighty 
grant that the rumour may prove 
unfounded. 

Returning home late on the 
night of the 6th of August, I was 
exceedingly annoyed by the slug- 
gishness of the horses, and think I 
must have taken cold, owing to 
the slow place at which we tra- 
velled, for i was in consequence, 
slightly disordered. From that 
time till the 11th of August no 
case occurred among my congre- 
gation; but every where around us 
numerous persons had died, and 
the burials were daily on the in- 
crease, for the distemper had now 
penetrated into every street of the 
town. 

On Lord’s Day, the 10th of Au- 
gust, 1 preached from the Evan- 
gelist, on the following text, “* He 
beheld the city and wept over it:” 








and as the danger and fear were 
already so great, we also wept, 
not only over the city, but for 
ourselves and our children. After 
having sung the Yist Psalm, I 
endeavoured to cheer the drooping 
spirits of the congregation, and 
earnestly exhorted them to put 
their trust in God, to banish fear 
and trembling, and not to let 
the joyous assurance of faith sink 
within them. Those who were pre- 
sent felt themselves strengthened 
and supported to await in confi- 
dence the progress of those events 
which pressed onward with such 
rapidity and violence. 

From the commencement I not 
only felt the danger 1 was exposed 
to, but also the personal devoted- 
ness my profession required of me, 
and with my whole soul I prayed, 
** O God, preserve me to my con- 
gregation and my beloved ones! 
Regardless of my own safety, 
willingly will I venture my life 
for thy sake; do thou uphold and 
strengthen me!” The words of 
Jesus, ‘* He that will save his life, 
shall lose it, &c.” came vividly and 
strikingly to my mind, and deeply 
impressed my soul. 

On 11th of August, at noon, I 
was first called to attend the door- 
keeper of our church ; he had been 
seized with the usual symptoms 
and dreadful spasms. After ad- 
ministering the Lord’s Supper to 
him, 1 endeavoured to console and 
encourage him, and advised him 
to be bled, get himself well rubbed, 
and to take sweet mercury. I was, 
however, acquainted that he 
had incurred a slight inflamma- 
tion, in consequence of having 
taken cold, not a usual symp- 
tom, which caused me to fear 
these remedies would not avail. 
Our old door-keeper, however, is 
yet living. I was afterwards called 
to a young woman in a state of 
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pregnancy. I administered to her 
what my office required ; but thongh 
the usual means were employed 
she very soon expired, which was 
the case with several others. 

Within twenty-four hours five 
persons, whom [I visited three or 
four times each, died ;—they all 
suffered dreadfully from violent 
spasms, and the other deadly 
symptoms. The hands and feet 
were cold and blue, cold sweats 
flowed down in streams, and they 
all experienced a deadly pressure 
on the pit of the stomach; the 
most insupportable thirst, which 
nothing could allay, parched their 
mouths, and caused an unutterable 
degree of pain; and, while the 
deadly pressure in the region of 
the stomach agonized the poor 
patients, the heart, together with 
the arterial system, was supposed 
to be overwhelmed with coagu- 
lated blood. Thus this dreadful 
disease manifested itself in all 
quarters of our devoted town ; and, 
up to the 20th August, nearly 
every one who was attacked, died, 
and with fearful rapidity. Knippel, 
the postillion, who was a hearty 
hale young man, was taken to the 
hospital, and after being bled, died 
within a few hours. The lives of 
those of whom the greatest care 
was taken, and who were better 
attended, were, alas! only pro- 
longed for a few hours. 

It was on the 12th of August 
that I went about from house to 
house, visiting the healthy and the 
sick, and endeavoured to console 
and encourage, by exhorting them 
to have confidence in God, and 
not to kill themselves by allowing 
their fears and anxieties to prevail 
over their energies, nor by any 
means to let their natural cheer- 
fulness of mind be depressed, 
Some new cases, however, oc- 
curred, and the distemper still 
continued to spread. 


The Scourge of the Cholera Morbus described. 31 


On the 13th I was called to 
attend one of our colonists, a 
young man about eighteen. Af- 
terwardsthe blacksmith Hartmann, 
then Mrs. C. Flock, and a maid- 
servant. I administered the Lord’s 
Supper to them, and they all died 
except the maid-servant, who was 
not so violently attacked, and 
happily always remained warm. 
It was early in the morning, and 
not yet light, when | was sum- 
moned to attend these patients, 
who resided at some distance. 
The previous night several persons 
must have been seized in the 
streets, as I witnessed such dis- 
gusting evidences as filled me 
with nausea and loathing. In 
ejaculatory prayer I cried, “‘ O 
God, help me, for of what use is 
my religion, if it will not enable 
me to surmount every difficulty, 
and inspire me with zeal for the 
discharge of my arduous duties ?” 
Encouraged by this appeal, | en- 
tered one of the abodes of misery, 
and found Hartmann and his wife 
lying on the ground on some 
wretched pallets of straw. The 
violence of the disease had pro- 
duced around them a most loath- 
some scene, out of which they 
were unable to move, and was 
enough to forbid the approach of 
any one. I was compelled to 
leave my upper garments in an 
out-house, and to administer the 
Lord’s Supper in the midst of a 
pestilential effluvia, which forced 
me to hurry through the service, 
and escape into the fresh air with. 
out delay. These scenes of 
wretchedness were of hourly oc- 
currence, so prevalent was the 
disease, and so great was the terror 
and destitution among the inhabi- 
tants. By degrees, however, I 
became more familiar with these 
horrors, and could perform my 
duties with less inconvenience. 

On the 14th of August, I visited 
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many other sick, timid, and fearful ; 
for so general was the panic, that 
numbers gave themselves up to 
listless despondency. I seized 
several by the arm, and said to 
them, in the most serious and im- 
pressive manner, “ In the name 
of God, arise: your appearance 
exhibits none of the usual symp- 
toms; why will you kill yourselves 
before your time? Up, then, and 
cherish your lives for the sake of 
your children and families. With 
God's blessing you shall live and 
not die.” 

This kind of exhortation suc- 
ceeded with many. But I was, 
at times, excessively annoyed by 
the ignorant meddling of the poor, 
thus: N.’s neighbour on the left 
came to him, and said, ‘* Poor 
fellow, how wretchedly ill thou 
lookest; thou certainly hast the 
cholera, and wiltdie.” His neigh- 
bour on the right confirmed this, 
and added, ‘ Yes, thou wilt 
surely die; let the minister be 
fetched.” Having become fami- 
liar with the real symptoms, 1 
found, on arrival, that he was 
only under the influence of terror. 


I, therefore, took him by the arm, 
and said, ** No, thou wilt not die; 
thou hast no appearance of being 
infected! Away with you, ye 
sorry comforters; will you kill 
him with fright? As to thee, my 
friend, take courage; thou hast 
a no need of the sacrament: 
eep thyself warm; beware of 
drinking any thing cold, and let 
not thy mind be uneasy, but get 
up, take bodily exercise, and pray 
to God to impart to thee cheerful- 
ness, courage, and confidence I 
must now proceed to one who is 
really sick, and hast therefore more 
need of me than thou hast; let 
not thyself be frightened by what 
any body may say to thee.” I 
returned in the evening to visit 
him, found him much better, and 
he is still living. This day I 
prayed over five dead persons at 
their respective abodes, and then 
proceeded as [ had time (for du- 
ring the daytime I was seldom 
summoned to the sick) to the 
burial-ground with the funeral 
procession. On the road, we met 
with nearly sixty other funerals, so 
extensive was the mortality. 


(To be concluded in our next. ) 





FORBIDDEN TRUTH. 


Tue following anecdote is given 
in an excellent weekly paper, 
edited by the Rev. C. P. H. Brandt, 
late of Roth, near Nuremberg, but 
now of Windsbach, near Arsbach. 
It is among the best theological 

iodical works of Germany, and 

s, during the seven years of its 
course, been of eminent service to 
the cause of divine truth and piety. 
It is entitled “* Das Homiletisch- 
liturgisches Correspondenzblatt ;” 
a designation which scarcely ad- 
mits of being rendered into Eng- 
lish; but its meaning would be 


conveyed by Repository of Clerical 
Correspondence. ‘The anecdote is 
cited from another periodical, with 
which we bave not the happiness 
of being acquainted; ‘* Der Ber- 
gedorfer Bote,” “The Bergedorf 
Messenger, published at Ham- 
burgh. No date is given to the 
anecdote; it occurred probably 
before or about the time of the 
Reformation. 


** Forbidden Truth. 
** Frederic Vulgentius, a Ca- 
tholic divine of Venice, preached 
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upon the words of Jesus, Mark xii. 
10. Have ye not read this Scripture, 
The stone, which the builders re- 


jected, is become the head-stone of 


the corner, §c, Upon which he 
went on to say—‘ If the Saviour 
were to put this question in the 
present day, all people would have 
to answer, No, we have not read 
it, for it is forbidden us to read the 
Scripture’ Upon Pilate’s_ in- 
quiry—What is truth? he said, 
‘ We have, now-a-days, good rea- 
son to be vexed at Pilate’s has- 
tiness and impatience. If he had 
but waited for our Lord’s answer, 
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or had he been a man good enough 
to receive the answer, we might 
have found the truth without so 
much difficulty. I have sought that 
truth in deserts and in Cities, in so- 
ciety and in cloisters, in hermits’ 
cells and at the pope’s court, which 
is said to be infallible; but I have 
found it nowhere, except in this 
book.’ He then took out a New 
Testament, opened it, shut it 
again, and added, ‘ But beware of 
seeking truth in this book: it is 
forbidden you to read it.” ”—Hom. 
Lit. C. Blatt, Aug.31, 1831. 





PROPOSAL FOR A DAY OF PRAYERFUL HUMILIATION. 


WE are happy to insert the following serious and excellent Letter, and very 
cordially commend the proposal to the notice of all our Churches. 
On behalf of the Board of Congregational Ministers in London, we feel 


compelled, however, to state what was not otherwise designed to be made 
public, that the Members of that Body observed Wednesday, Dec. 28, as a day 
of special prayer, and that a Meeting was accordingly held at the Congrega- 
tional Library at noon, when the Rev. Drs. Smith and Winter, and the Rey. 
H. Townley, Knight, and Berry, engaged in prayer. 

We fully expect that the subject of a day of humiliation throughout our 
churches will undergo further discussion at the next meeting of the Board, for 
the result of which, however, we cannot presume to ask our brethren through- 
out the kingdom, to delay the arrangements they may think necessary.— Editors. 





To the Pastors and Members of 
Churches in the Independent De- 
nomination. 

Beloved Brethren and Friends.— 

Reluctant as we are to obtrude 

ourselves upon your notice, espe- 

cially when we bear only the bur- 
den of the Lord, yet, after taking 
counsel together, we have agreed 
to bear all risk of blame for thus 
stepping out of our proper sphere 
to disclose to you the deep convic- 
tions which oppress our hearts, 

You feel, probably as intensely 

as ourselves, the interest which 

attaches to the present state of 

public affairs. You possibly, with 

us, conceive the present era to be 

pregnant with great events—we 
N.S. NO. 85, 


hope indeed they are for good ;— 
but at present their pointings are, 
to say the least, ominous. We will 
not here recount those signs of 
the times which should arrest the 
attention of the Church, but sim- 
ply remind you, that, to a very 
unusual extent, the present is a 
day of adversity. In such times 
the duty of God’s people is plain, 
—‘ The Lord’s voice crieth unto 
the city.” Public affairs are in a 
state of extreme agitation; com- 
merce, as well as trade of all kinds, 
is at a low ebb; the fatal ti- 
lence, like a destroying angel, has 
set its foot upon our shores, and 
pauses only till the Almighty So- 
vereign shall seal its — ° 
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Infidelity vaunteth itself at the 
corners of the streets, and in the 
markets ; crimes unexampled have 
been brought to light; violence has 
been rampant in our cities; wast- 
ing and destruction have entered 
into all our borders; the Church 
languishes, its vintage faileth ; fa- 
naticism and speculation, like a 
wrathful bolt from the skies, have 
scathed some of the cedars of Le- 
banon; we have seen contention 
and strife among brethren, in the 
city; and a breach is made in an 
Institution which we had deemed 
a high tower, and the glory of our 
time and of our common profes- 
sion; shall we not then weep for 
these things, like one of old, be- 
tween the porch and the altar? 
Are not these distinct and impe- 
rative calls to humiliation and 
pore ?—We respectfully and af- 
ectionately implore you to join 
us in the design of keeping ‘‘ a day 
unto the Lord.” He has threatened; 
but the threatening bespeaks for- 
bearance ; yet only when it brings 
our sins to our remembrance, and 
our souls into the frame of peni- 
tence. Let us arise then, and go 
to our Father; let us confess our 
sin and deprecate his wrath,—so 


Poetry :— Hymns on Admission of Church Members. 
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shall we take hold of his strength, 
—and then the plague, both in the 
city and in the temple, may be 
stayed. 

t is our humble but earnest 
entreaty that all our brethren wiil 
consider the signs of the times; 
and that they will either agree 
separately, as may suit their con- 
venience, to set apart a day for 
fasting and prayer; or that, if 
any proposal, with such an intent, 
should be made to our churches 
generally,it may be observed with 
the utmost unanimity and serious- 
ness. 

We have thus ventured to name 
this business to our brethren, be- 
cause we heard of none others who 
were intending to do so: and we 
have taken this step without con- 
sulting others, simply because there 
was not time to do so. The im- 
pious negative which has been put 
upon the proposal for a national 
fast, seems to render it imperative 
upon us to wait no longer. We 
are, dear Brethren and Friends, 
yours, unfeignedly to love, and 
faithfully to serve, 


GEoRGE REDFORD, 
JOHN ANGELL JAMES 








POETRY. 
HYMNS ADAPTED TO THE ADMISSION OF CHURCH MEMBERS. 
No. 10. 
Come, Eternal Monarch ! come ! Let the Spirit from on high 
Glorious in thy bright array ; Fall like dew upon the ground, 
Every hostile v be dumb, And the desart, barren, dry, 
Every hindrance melt away. Sweetly blossom all around. 
Low the lofty hill be laid, Sister Churches, here and there, 


High the sinking valley raise 
Till around the world be made, 
One supreme highway of praise ! 


Midst a barren world appear, 
Isolated gardens fair, 
In a yet unfruitfal sphere. 


Hasten Saviour, haste the time, 
When the world itself shall be, 

Through each varied land and clime, 
One wide Church adorn’d by Thee ! 


James EpMESTOoN. 
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Review of Books :— Pamphlets on the Unkuown Tongues. = 35 


REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


An Apology for the Gift of Tongues and 
Interpretutions at present manifested in 
the Church of Christ, by “Archibald 
M‘Kerrell, Esq. Greenock, 1831. 12mo. 
pp- 24. 

A Sermon preached at Hull on the Un- 
known Tongues. By R. M. Beverley, 
Esq. 8vo. pp. 38. Westley and Davis. 

The Unknown Tongues discovered to be 
English, Spanish, and Latin; and the 
Rev. Ed. Irving, proved to be erroneous 
in attributing their utterance to the in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit, §c. §c. By 
George Pilkington. 8vo. pp. 36. Field 
and Bull. 

The Unknown Tongues: or the Rev. 
Edward Irving arraigned at the bar of 
the Scriptures of Truth and found guilty. 
&c. Sixth Edition. Kidd 12mo. pp. 32. 


SHOULD there arrive in this metro- 
polis an individual professing to 
bring proposals to our government 
from the King of the French which 
involve an extraordinary change in 
the policy of his ministers towards 
this country, would it not be the ob- 
vious duty of our Cabinet carefully 
to examine the credentials which 
he produces to authenticate his em- 
bassy, lest perchance he attribute 
to the citizen king a line of po- 
licy never proposed nor even con- 
templated by him ? 

Such, we conceive, is the duty of 
the Christian Church at the present 
day, respecting the extraordinary 
pretensions to which the above 
pamphlets refer. For these sup- 
posed ‘* gifts” are considered not 
merely as miraculous endowments, 
but endowments which fix the 
broad seal of heaven’s approbation 
upon all the strange doctrines 
which for five years past, have 
been taught in ‘the prophe- 
tical school.” The sinful bu- 
manity of the Son of God—the 
monstrous notion of universal par- 


don, and above all, the mille- 
narian dreams, are to he attested 
and confirmed by the restoration 
of the long lost gift of tongues, 


Mr. M‘Kerrell thus speaks: 


“Has the Church possessed this entire 
belief during the greater part of her 
history? No—the Gospel of the com- 
mon salvation has indeed been believed 
all along. But the Gospel of the coming 
kingdom, the kingdom of Christ, the 
millenial reign of Christ and his saints 
upon the earth, survived along with 
miracles only the first two centuries. 
The papacy from that time till the Re- 
formation depressed and extinguished 
the doctrine of the kingdom; because, as 
Bishop Newton shrewdly remarks, ¢ Thia 
kingdom is to be pacers upon her ruins.’ 
The reformed churches, on emerging 
from the papacy, carrying a portion of 
her darkness with them, continued with- 
out the doctrine of the kingdom. It is 
only within the last few years that this 
glorious gospel of the kingdom has again 
been proclaimed in the church as the 
grand consummation of Christianity. 
With the doctrine of the kingdom is as- 
sociated the performance of miracles. 
They cannot be performed in the church 
apart from the belief of the doctrine of 
the kingdom. Miracles are the earnest 
of this kingdom, (see Eph. i. 13, 14) 
They are the foretaste of this coming 
glory. Where the kingdom is not ex- 
pected, the earnest of it cannot be given, 
When the twelve Apostles were first sent 
out to perform miracles, they preached, 
‘ saying, the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand.’ (Matt. x. 7.) When the seventy 
disciples were sent out to perform mi- 
racles, they preached, ‘the kingdom of 
God is come nigh unto you,’ (Luke x. 9.) 
This then is the true answer to why the 
church has been without miracles during 
so long and so dark a period, and why she 
is now again beginning to be ‘ endued 
with power from on high.’ Miracles are 
declared by Scripture to terminate at 
the second coming of the Lord Jesus, but 
not till then, (see 1 Cor. xiii. 10. taken 
in connexion with the whole preceding 
part of the chapter.) Independently of 
tniracles being inseparably connected 
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with the gospel of the kingdom, it would 
be an impossible thing that God should 
grant miracles as a seal to an unentire 
faith—a faith embracing only a part of 
revelation—it would be to set a seal 
against his own glory.”—pp. 4, 5. 


This avowal gives additional im- 
portance to the whole inquiry, as 
it not only involves the question 
whether ‘“‘ these tongues” are in- 
deed the miraculous gifts of the 
Holy Spirit, but also whether cer- 
tain notions, which have been con- 
demned as heresies by the unani- 
mous judgment of the British 
Churches, are not ‘ doctrines ac- 
cording to godliness.” To an im- 
partial judgment of this matter, 
it is therefore necessary that our 
readers should first hear the testi- 
mony of witnesses as to the nature 
of “ the gift,” and the characters of 
those who exercise it; and the fol- 
lowing extracts are from the writings 
of disciples of the prophetical school. 


** The character of those who are en- 
dued with the gift is, that they are dis- 
ciples of the Lord Jesus. What Jesus 
said is fulfilled in them, ‘* By this shall 
all know that ye are my disciples, if ye 
love one another.” Not that lukewarm 
love whiclt the church has been so long 
content with, but in verity love of the 
brethren unto death. Their exercise of 
the gift is perfectly scriptural. Although 
they speak in tongues by the almighty 
impulse of the Spirit of Christ, yet the 
constraint is not irresistible: vide Ist 
Corinthians xiv. 32, ‘* The Spirits (in- 
spirations in the original) of the prophets 
are subject to the prophets.”—The con- 
straint at times is evidently extremely 
powerful but still resistible. Some on first 
receiving the gift were deeply amazed, 
and ashamed to speak out ; but the con- 
straint of the Spirit immediately over- 
came their partial resistance, and pro- 
duced for itself utterance. The degree 
of constraint may be judged of by such 
instances: I witnessed an individual, 
while engaged in sewing, all in a moment 
let fall her needlework out of her fingers, 
and compressing her eyebrows with her 
hand, speak out or sing in a tongue, ({ 
forget which of the two). I have heard 
the same individual, on a different o cca- 
sion, privately express deep grief for 
having resisted, on a previous part of the 
day, an impulse of the Holy Ghost which 


had come over her, to speak in a tongue ; 
—on its afterwards striking her, that her 
speaking out on that occasion would have 
been much unto the glory of God: and 
it was not, I thiuk, until she had acknow- 
ledged her error to Him who is faithful 
and just to forgive, that she was soothed. 

“ In the midst of private conversation 
they are often impelled to speak out in 
tongues. A previous silence, and an ex- 
traordinary change of countenance, will 
generally intimate to others its approach ; 
and it will then often occur that they will 
clench the nearest friend by the hand 
with au iron grasp, and speak out in the 
tongue ; part of the time perhaps with 
the eyes closed, and then opened with 
the most intensely searching and fixed 
look. And on these occasions, that an 
individual has not faith that he will re- 
ceive the gift of interpretation after- 
wards, such an individual, under an im- 
pulse to speak in a tongue, will abruptly 
leave the company and go to a private 
apartment, and there speak out in the 
tongue to himself and to God. This is 
strictly commanded in Corinthians, in 
the absence of interpretation, (vide 
Ist Cor. xiv 28 ) 

“ The gift of tongues is also used by 
these persons in prayer. ‘Tongues are 
then indeed the highest language of con- 
verse which the creature can possibly 
hold with God. It is indeed a deeply 
mysterious thing that they should thus 
pray in the spirit, and not in the under- 
standing, (vide Ist Cor. xiv. 14.) 

“ It is inconceivably solemn and bles- 
sed, that the Spirit of Jesus should thus 
plead through a creature of the dust; 
and laying aside his faculties, breathe 
in accents that man understandeth not, 
independently of the creature, but still 
in the creature, and in behalf of the 
creature. O it isa true and stupendous 
reality to be thus one with Christ, a par- 
taker of his divine nature, (2 Pet. i. 4,) 
** As thou Father art in me, and I in thee, 
that they also may be one in us: that the 
world may believe that thou hast sent me.” 
(John xvii. 21.) And this habitation of 
God in the church is, that the world may 
believe that he has sent Christ, which 
belief is to receive eternal life. This 
abyss of love—of the love of Jesus—flow- 
ing through his body, the church—it is 
truly upon the world that its tide beats 
—demanding entrance there—claiming 
every human being as its redeemed pro- 
perty; being a love that hath died for 
every human being. And anathema ma- 
ranatha be the man that shall be able to 
deny this love entrance. 

“I now proceed to insert a written 
specimen of the gift of tongues, as being 
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indispensably necessary on account of the 
references i have made to it, proving 
tongues to be a language. —This specimen 
is a very brief vocabulary of a tongue. 
It was collected by me on different occa- 
sions, in the beginning of this present 
year, on which I heard the same indi- 
vidual speak in a tongue, and it was 
written down by me on the spot, while 
the individual was in the act of speaking. 
I found it difficult to collect a more per- 
fect specimen, from several causes. My 
not being a very good amannensis. My 
resolution that every word I wrote down 
should be written down accurately as it 
was spoken; and the time lost by me in 
this, retarded me in following the speaker. 
I may remark here, that all the words 
being articulated with the same distinct- 
ness, admitted of the same facility of 
being taken down, but for the obstacles 
I mention. I also felt that the deep, 
calm, oppressive solemnity of the scene, 
in which the gift is exhibited, rendered 
it difficult to write at all. So much of a 
feeling of sacrilege accompanied an at- 
tempt to write, that nothing, I think, but 
the recurrence to my mind that the 
apostle John was permitted to write the 
Apocalypse in the midst of the vision, 
could have permitted me to write at all. 
-—-The exhibition of the gift transcends 
all power of description--no descripticn 
can convey a conception of the reality. 
The deportment of the speaker is extra- 
ordinary in the last degree--the counte- 
nance receives a dignity and a ravish- 
ment of expression superhuman --all 
traces of a self agent are fled from the 
featnres--the tone of voice is quite un- 
earthly. You stand in the immediate 
presence of God. You feel in the con- 
dition of a spirit ushered before that God 
from its tenement of clay. There isa 
positive shrinking from the feeling of 
existence. The unseen gaze of the Al- 
mighty is felt to be upon you, but it is 
the gaze of Jesus. 

“‘The awe and suspense felt during 
the continuance of the tongue, is some- 
what relieved when the speaker begins 
to interpret. The interpretation is again 
so worthy of God, its truths so exalted, 
its language so sublimely simple, every 
word a living power. And it is in peace- 
ful response of being, that it is heard ; 
the character of Him being declared in 
it, who left us his peace, not as the world 
giveth peace. 

“ The words of the tongue as written 
down by me are widely scattered, none 
in the order they were spoken, except 
those marked within “ ”; and they are 
as follow :— 
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Hippo— Gerosto— Hi, Booros— 
Senoote--** Foorime Oorin Hoopo Tanto 
Noostin’’— Noorastin-- Niparos -- Hipanos 

— Bantos -- Boorin --“‘ O Pinitos’’ -- 

Elelastino -- Halimungitos — Dantitu— 
Hampootini — Farimi— Aristos— Ekrampos 
—‘* Epoongos Vangami”-- Beresessino-- 

Tereston.-- Sastinootino—Alinoosis— 

* O Fastos Sungor O Fastos Sungor”-- 
Deripangito -- Boorinos .-- Hypen—- 
Eletanteti-- Eretini--Menati.” 

M‘Kerrell, pp. 9--12. 


“© ¢ J. M‘D. read and prayed. In the 
course of prayer, and while engaged in 
intercession for others, began speaking 
in an unknown tongue ; and after speak- 
ing for some time, he sung, or rather 
chanted, in the same tongue. He then 
rose, and we all rose with him: and, in 
a very loud voice, and with great solem- 
nity, he addressed us in the same tongue 
for a considerable time. He then, with 
the same loudness of voice and manner, 
addressed us in English, calling on us to 
prepare for trial—to crucify the flesh, &c. 
After he had concluded, a short pause 
ensued : and suddenly the woman-servant 
of the M‘D.’s arose, and spoke for ten 
minutes in an unknown tongue, and then 
in English: the latter was entirely from 
Scripture, consisting of passages from 
different parts, and connected together 
in the most remarkable manner. 

*** Mrs. ——, one of the ladies who 
had received the Spirit, but had not re- 
ceived the gift of tongues, (she received 
the gift while we were in the country,) 
arose, went out of the room, and began 
speaking in aloud voice of the coming 
judgments. 

“© ¢ The tongues spoken by all the se- 
veral persons, in number nine, who had 
received the gift, are perfectly distinct 
in themselves, and from each other. 
J. M‘D. speaks two tongues, both easily 
discernible from each other. I easily 
perceived when he was speaking in the 
one, and when in the other tongue. 
J. M‘D. exercises his gift more fre- 
quently than any of the others; and I 
have heard him speak for twenty minutes 
together, with all the energy of voice 
and action of an orator addressing an 
audience. The language which he then, 
and indeed generally uttered, is very full 
and harmonious, containing manu Greek 
and Latin radicals, and with inflections 
also much resembling those of the Greek 
language. 1 also frequently noticed that 
he employed the same radical with cs gras 
inflections: but I do not remember to 


have noticed his employing two words 
together, both of which, as to root and 
inflection, [ should pronounce to belong to 
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any language with which I am acquainted. 
( Morning Watch, VIII. p. 871.) ”—p. 21. 
“I attended,” says Mr. Pilkington, 
“the prayer-meeting at Mr. Irying’s 
Church, at half past six every morning, 
and was but once absent, for nearly 
three months previous to the Sunday, 
Oct. 9th, when the general congregation 
were surprised and alarmed by a voice 
from the mouth of a Sister. During that 
period I frequently heard exhortations 
from two individuals—one the Brother 
who continues to speak, the other a 
Sister, who, as hereafter explained, has 
discontinued her perorations; for such 
the conclusions in English appeared to 
me, as connected, with the “ Tonéur,” 
which invariably preceded them, and 
which I at first did not comprehend, be- 
cause it burst forth from the former 
with an astonishing and terrible crash,* 
so suddenly, and in such short sen- 
tences, that I seldom recovered the 
shock before the English commenced ; 
and as the latter always chanted, it be- 
came difficult to discriminate the Tongue 
from the English; nevertheless I was 
enabled to observe many pious and pro- 
phetic expressions. I felt the force of 
the admonitions and warnings very deep- 
ly, because they were consistent in their 
matter with the laws of God, and uttered 
in a tone of power and agen | from 
tie Brother, or of plaintive and affec- 
tionate emotion from the Sister. But as 
these voices were always heard in the 
morning services, and not on the Sab- 
bath, or when the whole congregation 
was assembled, I for some time thought 
it was nothing more than a high religious 
feeling in persons who gave vent to it 
on finding themselves amongst the most 
zealous of their Christian brethren. 
This continued without any remarkable 
occurrence till about six weeks before the 
Sunday alluded to, when the Brother 
after speaking in Tongue, conclude 
without pausing) in English: -* Oh 
ritain! thou anointed of the Lord, thy 
destruction is at hand! Fear not, ye 
peuple of God.’ These words were ut- 
tered, as usual, in an unearthly tone, 
which had the more imposing effect by 
the posture he assumed, with his arm 





* “The wot goa is baa nog of his 
voice, not on! ts meaning, but by 
im sotads and whthost intending to say 
there was a epee | in all his utter- 
ances, I think the reader may form some 


idea of the sound with which the Tongue 
was delivered by him, if Cras-cran-cra- 
crash were uttered with a sudden and 
rapid vociferation.” 
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erect. Mr. Irving, after the solemn 
silence, which invariably succeeded these 
movements of the Spirit, praised God 
for having raised a prophet in the church, 
and commented on the arene 
Sister, either on this or the following 
morning, prophesied that this country 
would he afflicted with plague and pes- 
tilence, which Mr. Irving noticed with 
the same deference and gratitude as he 
did the prophecy of the Brother. Ina 
day or two afterwards the Brother was 
called on to be the ‘ mouth of the con- 
gregation.’ He of course obeyed the 
call, and, leaving the pew, advanced to 
the top of the centre aisle, and took the 
allotted place at the corner of the upper- 
most pew, on the flank of the Pastor, 
Missionary, and Elders. These seats 
were always full, as none had been re- 
served on those occasions, so that the 
Brother and ladies in the pew were 
close, and face to face. He proceeded 
with the service, and when, in reading 
the chapter, he uttered the word ‘ wit- 
nesses,’ I observed his voice faultering — 
acircumstance which atttacted my at- 
tention, for I was but three seats dis- 
tant. I scarcely raised my head when 
The Crash of Tongue burst from him, 
and the lady facing him, although ac- 
customed to it at a distance, now invo- 
luntarily started about three inches from 
her seat, but composed herself imme- 
diately. He uttered very little in 
tongue, but said in English, ‘ Where are 
the witnesses? There are no witnesses ” 
--[A solemn silence.|—He concluded 
the service, and retired to his seat with 
his hands upon his eyes. Mr. Irving then 
explained that we were the witnesses -~ 
that it was our duty to witness to the 
world the prophecies we had heard, and 
that we should be committing a sin if we 
did not forewarn all men of the destruc - 
tion which was predicted.” 

We must now request the atten- 
tion of our readers to the miraculous 
gift of tongues which the apostles 
— There cannot be a 

oubt that yAwooa is used in the 
New Testament to describe a 
known language, and that foreign- 
ers of many nations who were as- 
sembled at the Pentecostal festival 
in the public streets of Jerusalem, 
heard the unlettered fishermen of 
Galilee address them in their own 
language with such correctness 
and fluency as to cause them to ex- 
claim, ‘‘ Behold, are uot all these 
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which speak Galileans? And how 
hear we every man in our tongue 
wherein we were born, the wonder- 
ful works of God?” 

The same gift was also exercised 
at Corinth, at Ephesus, at Cesarea, 
and wherever the Apostles went to 
carry forward the great object of 
their mission. 

We presume there are but three 
reasons assigned for the communi- 
cation of this extraordinary endow- 
ment, namely, to attest the pre- 
sence of God, to comfort his 
people, and to diffuse his truth 
throughout the earth. It is ob- 
vious, from the remarks of St. 
Paul,* * that tongues were for a 
sign not to them that believe, but 
to them that believe not.” Now 
to satisfy unbelievers, it appears 
necessary that the speech should 
be intelligible, and that though 
it might be an unknown or fo- 
reign tongue to many present, yet 
that it should be recognized by some 
unbelieving strangers as their ver- 
nacular speech. There is a pas- 
sage of Chrysostom which fully 
supports this view of the subject. 

** Anciently,” says he, ‘* every 
one who believed and was bap- 
tized, spoke presently in divers 
tongues, for the sake of mani- 
festing the Spirit within him. 
For as the men of those days 
were infirm in the faith, and the 
spiritual gifts, not discernible 
to the eyes of the flesh, so a 
sensible’ gift was bestowed upon 
them, that the spiritual might be 
made manifest : wherefore he, who 
was baptized, was enabled to 
speak, not only in our tongue, but 
in that of the Persians, in that 
of the Indians, and in that of the 
Scythians, to the intent that unbe- 
lievers might learn, that he was 
endued with the Holy Ghost. This 
was a sensible sign, as it was heard 
by their bodily ears; and this sen- 
sible sign made the invisible grace 





* 1 Cor. xiv. 22. 


of the Spirit evident to all: and 
this sign was called the kinds of 


tongues.” 
We now cite Mr. M‘Kerrell’s 


notion of the matter. 


“ The gift of Tongues was foretold by 
Isaiah, xxviii-,11. This prediction is 
quoted thus by the apostle !l’aul, (1 Cor. 
xiv. 21.) ‘ In the law it is written, With 
other tongues and other lips will I speak 
unto this people: and yet for all that will 
they not hear me, saith the Lord.’ This 
prediction by Isaiah is the earliest inti- 
mation of the gift of tongues in Scripture ; 
aud is the only intimation of that gift 
in the Old Testament. These circum- 
stances give this prediction so emphatic 
an importance, that I maintain that if 
in the words of this prediction there be 
contained any characteristic of the gift 
of tongues, that that is the essential and 
legitimate characteristic of the gift. And 
the words of this prediction do contain 
a characteristic of the gift of tongues. 
What do the words, ‘ with other tongues 
and other lips will I speak unto this people’ 
convey? Is it that the ‘ tongues and 
lips’ are the same as those of ‘ this peo- 
ple?” No;-it is that the ‘tongues and 
lips’ are ‘ other’ than those of ‘ this people,’ 
foreign unto ‘ this people,’ not understood 
by ‘this people,’ unknown to them. This 
then is the essential and legitimate cha- 
racteristic of the gift of tongues, that the 
tongues are not naturally understood by 
the people unto whom they are spoken. 
And why this unintelligible speech? 
The apostle Paul, in his own words imme- 
diately following his said quotation from 
Isaiah, says, ‘ Wherefore tongues are for 
a sign.’ A sign is a symbol; something 
not understood in itself, but referring its 
meaning to something else The miracle 
of the brazen serpent was a sign—con- 
taining no meaning in itself, but referring 
its meaning to something else, viz. the 
Cross and Him who died upon it. The 
miracle of the prophet Jonah in the belly 
of the fish was a sign—containing no 
meaning in itself, but referring its mean- 
ing to something else of which it mystically 
said, ‘ Come and see where the Lord lay.’ 
Tongues are therefore a symbolical and 
mystical language, unintelligible to those 
who hear them, but referring to some- 
thing else in which their meaning is ex- 
anos and fully understood: and that 

the gift of interpretation of 
(See 1 Cor. xii. 10, &c.) It will, I an- 
ticipate, be objected to this, that the 
tongues spoken at Pentecost being un- 
derstood the multitude, were an 
exception to this. I thank God, that if 
they were indeed an exception to this, 
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they were an exception not to this only, 
but also to the tongues spoken in the 
church at Corinth, and in the church at 
Ephesus, and in the church at Cesarea. 
An exception on the single occasion of 
Pentecost cannot overthrow the regular 
character of the gift as foretold of old, 
and as afterwards exhibited in the churches 
of the apostolic age. An exception else- 
where proves the rule, and why not 
here? But- even while I write—blessed 
be his glorious name! God revealeth unto 
me what hath been hid from ages, shewing 
to me that this is no exception Start not, 
reader. Knowest thou not that ‘ the Spirit 
taketh of the things of Christ and sheweth 
it unto us.’ The manifestation at Pente- 
cost comprised both the gift of tongues 
and the gift of interpretation. Each of 
the several nations present were addressed 
in tongues; but then, each nation only 
in the tongues of the other nations ; and 
when its own vernacular tongue was spo- 
ken, this was not to it a tongue, viz. a 
language not understood, a sign, a symbol 
from God ; but this then became the gift 
of interpretation exercised by the apostle 
towards that nation; while, at the same 
time, this was a tongue unto all the other 
nations; and vice versa, what was inter- 
—- to them was tongues unto it. 

is knowing to be the truth of God I 
maintain unto the death. 

* Now, I proceed to show, that in the 
charch at Corinth tongues possessed the 
characteristic of being unintelligible to 
the auditors, and as declared by the in- 
stance of this church, unintelligible also 
to the speaker. In support of this, [ 
merely refer to verses, as they are quite 
decisive without comment. 1 Cor. xiv. 
2,4, 5, 18,14. Also the continual men- 
tion of interpretation as a separate gift 
from tongues, in this and in the 12th 
chapters of this Epistle. These verses 
dedare in the most explicit language, 
in language impossible to be misunder- 
stood, that the tongues possessed by the 
charch at Corinth were not understood 
by either speaker or hearer: and from 
this reason, tongues were qualified with. 
the gift of interpretation—a gift en- 
dowed sometimes on the same individual 
who spoke in tongues (see 1 Cor. xiv. 
5, 13), and sometimes on a different in- 
dividual (1 Cor. xiv. 27, 28), thus shew- 
ing the integrity of the gift of interpre- 


tation. 

* Very little is said in Scripture of the 
mode in which tongues were exercised 
in the other churches ; but sufficient may 
be gathered to see that it was just in the 
same mode as in the church at Corinth. 

“In the church at E we are 


phesus. 
told in Acts xix. 6, that the Holy Ghost 


came on certain disciples; ‘and they 


spake with tongues and prophesied.’ 
Prophesy is without doubt here. inter- 
pretation; and tongues that required 
interpretation evidently could not be un- 
derstood by auditors. 

‘It was the same with the church at 
Cesarea, (Acts x. 46.) * For they heard 
them speak with tongues and magnify 
God.’ I have no doubt that the words, 
‘and magnify God,’ mean a different 
thing from the words, ‘speak with 
tongues,’ and that the former do mean 
interpretation, and that the tongues con- 
sequently must have been unintelligible 
to the auditors. 

“ The scriptural character of the gift 
of tongues has now been shown to be— 
that tongues are- ‘unintelligible to both 
speaker and hearer, and are purely a 
symbolical, a mystical language from God, 
the meaning of which is made intelligible 
only by an entirely different gift, the gift 
of interpretation of tongues. There now 
remains to be compared with this, the 
character of the tongues endowed upon 
the church amidst as within the last fifteen 
months. These tongues are now en- 
dowed on fifteen individuals, (four of 
whom are men, and the rest females,) 
none of whom have ever understood the 
words that they speak, nor has there been 
a single instance in which any of these 
tongues have been understood by any of 
their auditors This, therefore, is a per- 
fect parallel to the gift of tongues recorded 
in Scripture, and identifies itself as the 
same gift.”--pp. 5—8. 


Tt appears that Mr. Irving 
makes nearly the same concessions. 


“ Tt is felt,” says Mr. Beverley, “ asa 
peculiar inconvenience, (and acknow- 
ledged even by Mr. Irving to be a defi- 
ciency,) that nobody can be found to 
interpret the unknown ‘ tongues.’ When 
the famous miracle of the day of Pente- 
cost is — against Mr. Irving, whereby 
it is evident that the apostles did not 
speak jargon, but real languages under- 
stood by various foreigners, how does he 
escape from this perplexity? By boldly 
asserting that it was AN ACCIDENT !!!-- 
* The new method of divine communica- 
tion is by enforcing the prophet to utter, 
in a tongue unknown to himself, the 
words which God would carry to the 
people; and because the people were, 
EXCEPT IN AN ACCIDENTAL CASE, AS 
AT PENTECOST, unacquainted with the 
voice, there was added, in order to con- 
vey the substance and meaning of the 
same, a gift of interpretation which some- 
times was possessed by the speakers, and 
sometimes by others,’ ”-- Beverley’s Ser- 
mon, p 34. 
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‘None of these gifted ones 
have ever understood the words 
that they speak, nor has there been 
a single instance in which these 
tongues have been understood by 
any of their auditors”!!! 

We ask, then, of what possible 
use can the gift be? 

**He that speaketh in an wun- 
known tongue speaketh not unto 
men but unto God.” “If I pray 
in an unknown tongue, my spirit 
prayeth.” ‘* He that speaketh in an 
unknown tongue, edifieth himself.” 

Now if we do not altogether 
mistake the meaning of prayer and 
edification, they are exercises inti- 
mately connected with thought, of 
which words must be the media, 
and therefore those who, in apos- 
tolic times, possessed the ‘ gift of 
tongues,” and used it, if they were 
not understood by the native con- 
gregation around them, or if there 
were no foreigner present to hear 
the instructions delivered, though 
forbidden in such a case by St. 
Paul to speak, yet still they had 
the advantage of meditating on the 
thoughts suggested, or of commu- 
ning with God in the prayers 
uttered. But the gifted fraternity 
of these enlightened days have 
never yet understood their own 
words! Nor has a single instance 
occurred, says Archibald M*Ker- 
rell, in which they have been un- 
derstood by their auditors ! ! 

How then are unbelievers to be 
convinced that God is with them 
** of a truth 2” 

One of the most successful fe- 
male impostors of modern times, 
appeared some years ago in the 
neighbourhood of Bristol, speaking 
an unknown tongue, and observing 
Hindoo, or other oriental customs. 
Caraboo excited the attention of 
certain linguists and philanthropists 
in the West, and whilst comfortably 
supplied by the latter, she effectu- 
ally puzzled the former, who, with 

N. & NO. 85, 
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all their research, did not detect 
the imposition, which was disco- 
vered in another way. 

Now we ask, how can an infidel 
be assured that the young ladies on 
the banks of the Clyde, or at 
Regent Square, are not acting their 
parts as Caraboo did? Obviously 
the only proof must be their utte- 
rance of a well known and recog- 
nized language. 

* Let,” to use the words of Mr. Be- 
verley, ‘‘ the miracle be proved at once, 
by that very easy and plain proof offer 
in the Apostolical age,-- let the supposed 
gifted persons give an exhortation in 
some of the oriental dialects, in the Chi- 
nese for instance, or the Kurmese, the 
Mahratta, the Persic, the Assamese, the 
Malay, the Japanese, the Arabic, or any 
of the languages of the South Sea islands, 
or, in short, any real language of any 
real people ; let it be proved that this 
gifte person never knew the language 

fore,—and then a ready acknowledg-. 
ment of the miracle must be conceded by 
every one, whether he be unlearned, or 
an unbeliever.”--p. 13. 

As it is evident that these ex- 
hibitions of ‘ the gift” are not 
likely to convince unbelievers, or 
to afford them attestation that God 
isin the place, we may now pro- 
ceed to inquire whether any ad. 
vantage can be gained by the pro- 
fessed disciples of Jesus from these 
outpourings; as to the unknown 
tongues, we suppose no edification 
can be derived from them, for 
‘even things without life, giving 
sound, whether pipe or harp, ex- 
cept they give a distinction in the 
sounds, how shall it be known. what 
is-piped or harped? For if the 
trumpet give an uncertain sound, 
who shall prepare himself to the 
battle?” but though the most ex. 
perienced soldier knows not the 
signal which these bugles give, yet 
it seems they are employed to usher 
in, as with a flourish of trumpets, 
some more important proclamation. 
Are the English sentences then 
which they utter, we ask, of that. 
forcible and itt <inspariaiies 
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which might lead us to suppose that 
they speak ‘* as they are moved by 
the Holy Ghost?” Let our readers 
judge from the following specimen, 
which, from what we have heard 
ourselves, we are certain is no ex- 
aggerated report. 

“Men doubt—they doubt the very 
being of théir God ; they dare to doubt 
it—they dare to doubt. The worms of 
the dust—the worms of the dust—the 
works of his hands they dare to, doubt-- 
they dare to doubt his very being. Think 
you that he will arise?—that he will 

ead his own cause?--that he will plead 

is own cause? Oh, beware of going on, of 
going on-- beware--beware! Know that 
the Lord he is God ; know that he made all 
things ; O know it—O know it! You will 
know it—you will know it. O knowit now 
—know itnow! Put away your unbelief 
— put away vour unbelief. Come to him 
now--come to him now. Oh, he is not 
known—he is not known! Men do not 
know what it is to walk before him; 
they do not know that his eye searcheth 
them ; they do not know that, at the 
great day of God, they shall have to give 
account. Qh, it is a fearfal thing !--oh, 
itis a fearful thing!-- oh, it is a fearful 
om! Oh, mock not! . Oh, it is your 
perdition if you mock! --oh, itis your 
perdition if you mock! Oh, mock not at 
your God! -oh, mock not at your God!” 
Unknown Tongues.~- pp. 12, 13. 

- O how unlike the sublime lan- 
guage of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
Ezekiel; and the instructive elo- 
quence of Peter, Stephen, and 
Paul, is this vain babbling! Surely 
they must think that the Eternal 
Spirit is altogether hke unto them- 
selves, to suppose that he can be 
the author of such vapid uncon- 
nected prattle. 

‘ The only | remaining use of 
the original gift of tongues we 
have to notice, is the’ assistance 
it supplied in’ the propagation 
of the Gospel. ‘The Apostles were 
to be ** witnesses of these things 
to the uttermost ends of the earth ;” 
and never having been accustomed 
by their previous habits' tothe ec- 
quisition of foreign tongues, or 
even the correct pronunciation of 
their own, the commission they re- 
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ceived to preach the Gospel--to 
every creature, would have been 
long delayed, had they not been 
endowed with “ power from on 
high ;” and to animate them in their 
arduous work, it was promised. that 
they should ‘ speak with, new 
tongues,” and work many miracles, 
Confirmatory of this, it is very re- 
markable that Paul, who was the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles, 
whose travels through foreign coun- 
tries, both civilized and barbarous, 
were more extensive than any other. 
apostle; that he was furnished 
‘* with tongues more than they 
all.” To this special aid of the 
Holy Spirit. it has been always 
usual to attribute the widely dif- 
fused, and eminently successful la- 
bours of the first preachers of Chris~ 
tianity. 

The subject of ‘* Interpretation” 
deserves a little notice. If these 
modern oracles speak a real lan- 
guage, then it would be. capable 
of translation, verbum verbo, and 
the more close and literal the 
better; but when poor Pilkington 
ventured to suggest that the gifted: 
sister had favoured them with some. 
disjointed Latin, ** gthis dil omma. 
sumo,” which he translated.on a. 
slip of paper; he was hastily 
ced by Mr. Irving’s missionary, 
«How can you, sir, undertake te 
interpret the words of God,” and 
was told, ‘“‘ You cannot interpret 
by human understanding ; interpre- 
tation must be given by the Spi 
rit!” ye 

It'is now time that our reade 
should bear Mr. Pilkington’s ac- 
count of the excitement. he expe- 
rienced at the Caledonian Church, 
and of the anxiety of its poor be- 
wildered pastor, to find out some 
one who can interpret. 


« If it be remembered that, having been 
guided by the good opinion I had furmed, 
and ever will entertain, of Mr. Irving’s 
piety and zeal for religion—assured of his 
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knowledge of the persons whom he de- 
clared. to be ‘ gifted’ with the Holy 
Spirit—and satisfied of their piety by 
personal observation, I became a believer 
in the probability ofthe truth of his affir- 
mation, it cannot be surprising that I 
seriously regretted the aversion which I 
observed in the strangers of the general 
congregation to the utterance of the 
Spirit—from which I presaged great dan- 

rof dissension. - Being thus interested, 
when I attended prayers on Monday 
morning, my devotional meditation— 
during the solemn and imposing silence 
which as usual occurred after some of the 
* gifted persons’ had spoken, and which 
never failed to fill me, as.ifby sympathy, 
with a holy sensation—was occupied with 
a visionary figure of contention, and I 
was strongly excited by a very powerful 
feeling which 1 am unable to describe, to 
exhort. and forewarn them of impending 
difficulty ; but I resisted it until Mr. 
Irving in his discourse said it was sinful 
to suppress such movements. I could no 
longer restrain, and, with a sudden burst 
of utterance, used the following detached 
sentences :—‘ ‘he second sword is now 
drawn in this church.’—* Combat with 
love and unity.’—‘ Deny me no more.’ 
‘ Peace be with you’ Mr, Irving prais- 
ed God for having opened ‘ another 
mouth’ in the church, and said ‘ we 
heard the voice of the Shepherd.’ He 
then offered a solemn prayer forme. I 
now concluded that the excitement I felt 
was the same as that which influenced 
the ‘gifted persons,’ but that they ex- 
perienced it in a higher degree, which 
produced the utterance of Tongue. When 
the service closed Mr. Irving begged that 
the dear Brother who had spoken would 
remain, that he might confer with him 
after the meeting had dispersed. 1 did 
not expect this invitation : 1 complied, 
however, with his desire, and on enter- 
ing the vestry with bim and the Mission- 
ary, Mr. Irving introduced me to the 
furmer, who observed, ‘I have not the 
pleasure of knowing the Brother.’ IL 
said I was a stranger in their church, 
Mr. Irving’s behaviour was kind and affa- 
ble—that of the Missionary more re- 
served. In reply to a question as to the 
regularity of my attendance at Divine 

orship, I said that [ had attended their 
morning service for nearly three montbs, 
during which time I was once only absent 
—that prior to this period, having heard 
that Mr. Irving was preaching and publish- 
inga false doctrine, i was afraid to comply 
with the recommendations of my friends 
to hear him preach, because, having been 
but a few years converted from Deism to 
a belief in our Lord Jesus Christ, I felt 
myself not sufficiently established in 
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doctrine to resist the power of his elo- 
quence--that an accidental circumstance 
obliged me to hear him one Sunda 
evening, when, in the course of his 
sermon, he declared that he never in- 
tended to introduce the doctrine which 
persons attributed to him, by perverting 
the nieaning of his words—that I was 
satisfied I was misinformed, and ven- 
tured to hear him the following Sunday 
evening, when [ was much gratified by 
his discourse, and pleased when I heard 
him announce that Prayer Meetings 
were held at half-past six o’clock every 
morning; from attending which I de- 
rived much comfort and consolation. 
Mr. Irving praised God for this; and 
having asked the Missionary if he had 
any more questions to put to me, and 
received a negative, he requested him 
to pray fur me; which, being done, we 
parted with a request from Mr. Irving 
that I would meet him the following day 
at ten o’clock in the Church, 

«TI went next morning to the Prayer 
Meeting, and as I arrived at the door of 
the Church I met Mr. Irving, who sa- 
luted me very kindly, and begged that 
I would not speak again until I had 
had the appointed interview with him, 
unless I could not possibly avoid it. At 
the end of the first service Mr. Irving 
said he would name the four persons who 
had now an opportunity of speaking: he 
accordingly mentioned Misses Hall, Car- 
dale, and Smith, and Mr. Tuplin, They 
availed themselves of the occasion, and 
we dispersed. I returned at ten o’clock 
and met Mr. Irving in the vestry,, wha 
seemed desirous of ascertaining how I 
was influenced to speak. With all pos- 
sible frankness I endeavoured to ex. 
plain (as already mentioned) the irre- 
sistible impulse of religious feeling to 
which I had yielded. ‘To this he said 
that the gifted persons informed him 
that the power which compelled them to 
speak, acted on the ‘ exdof their Tongues," 
He then asked me if 1 would have 
spoken this pemntng had he not res 
quested me to be silent if possible? [I 
replied that I did not suffer myself to 
be excited to that d on which he 
fell back in his chair, and exclaimed, 
*« God aus me if I have been guilty 
of quenching the Spirit!” This dis- 
tressed me very much, and I assured him 
he did not—that it was more than proba- 
ble I would not have spoken ; at which he 
was somewhat consoled, and said, ‘{ un- 
derstand you.’ Heinquired if 1 understood 
any of the Tongues? I replied that I 
thought 1 understood the Sister who 
opie last this morning, and that I wag 
about to ask him the same question ; bes 
ould be the 


cause, if we agreed, I 
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more certain. To his anxious inquiry 
as to what I heard, I said that I under- 
stood the words generally to convey the 
idea of love and solicitude ; but if I were 
to venture at the interpretation of the 
last words which struck my ear, 1 should 
say it was ‘ Pour out your soul, and I 
will hear.’ He said, ‘ God be praised !’ 
and used other words, which expressed a 
hope that God was answering the prayer 
for an Interpreter. He then requested 
I would attend a Prayer Meeting in 
the evening, at which I would meet 
the «¢ Gifted Persons ;” and if I should 
then understand any of the tongues, 
he begged I would acquaint him of 
it immediately. 1 explained, that, as 
L understood several languages, I might 
have heard some familiar sounds; 
but that if he, whose knowledge of 
the Classics must be greater than mine, 

with me, I should be more 
confident. To this he replied, he had 
not the least idea of the meaning of the 


* Toneues,’ and he ‘ aspired to be no 


more than the humble Pastor of the 
flock.” This humility in such a talented 
man, by which he seemed to confess an 
inferiority to me, filled my heart with 
a mixture of love and admiration for him 
during the whole time he was closetted 
with others, who were in attendance; 
for he had requested me to wait in the 
body of the church until he ministered 
to them.”—pp. 12—15. 

We have seen from “ the Morning 
Watch,” that the language of 
J. M‘D., uttered on the banks of 
the Clyde, contained ‘* many 
Greek and Latin radicals, and 
with inflections also much resem- 
bling those of the Greek lan- 
guage.” 

Mr. Beverley has supplied the 
following hymn in ‘‘the unknown,” 
and his remarks upon it sustain the 
admissions already quoted. 

“* Hippo gerosto niparos 

Siocraiie farimi 

O fastos sungor boorinos 
Epoongos menati 

O deripangito boorin 
Aristos ekrampos 

Senoote hy panos noostin 
Hypen hippo booros. 

* Of this specimen, till a more erudite 
interpretation be discovered, we may 
conjecture that it is a song concerning 
the best horses—ixtry, hippo, the horse 
in the dative case; aptoroc, aristos, the 
best; tanto and fastos are pure Latin 
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“ After inspecting the above specimen 
of the ‘ unknown tongues,’ ought we to 
smile or to weep, when we call to mind 
that Mr. Irving has, in his Pentecost, re- 

eatedly declared, that to disbelieve the 
inspiration of these ‘ tongues’ is the crime 
of blasphemy, which can never be for- 
given, either in this world or the world to 
come.”--p, 22. 

Mr. Pilkington, who professes 
to understand several languages, 
thus describes the engagements of 
an afternoon meeting in Mr. Ir- 
ving’s vestry. 

«* Mr. Irving gave me a seat in the 
front, close to his chair and that of the 
Missionary.—[{Psalm. Prayer. Silence. 
The Gifted Sister 1 commenced, and 
beard the words, Hozeqhin® alta stare: the 
remaining sounds I cannot clearly re- 
member, though, as trat:slated from the 
Latin, the meaning was --‘ will take care 
of this house :’ she concluded in English, 
urging that the Spirit should speak in the 
congregation.—[Silence.]--Gifted Sister 
2 uttered in Tongue no more than ‘ Holi- 
moth holif awthaw /’ and finished in Eng- 
lish to the same effect as Sister 1. I took 
advantage of the silence which followed, 
to tell Mr. Irving that I was informed by 
the Missionary it was not correct to in- 
terpret except by the Spirit, and that 
that which 1 otherwise interpreted would 
not be received. ‘QO yes, Sir, [anxi- 
ously]; what did you hear?’ I replied 
«Sister 2 said (in English) « Holy, most 
holy Father ;’ and Sister 1 said (in Latin) 
* Jesus, who is in the highest, will take 
care of this house.’ Neither Mr. Irving 
nor the Missionary asked me any ques- 
tions about the Tongue in English, no 
doubt because they did not believe she 
used this language--I heard Sister z sa 
to her neighbour, in a low voice, ¢ 
didn’t speak in English, did I ?’--but 
they questioned me closely about the 
Latin. I said | translated it; which the 
Missionary declared * was not interpre- 
tation—that interpretation should be 
given by the Spirit :” to this Mr. Irving 
assented ; and although I remarked that 
it might have been given me by the Spirit 
in answer to the prayers that had been of- 
Jered for me, they eluded the observation. 
[Silence.]—Sister 1 spoke again in Tongue 
* Hozehumenanostra,’ which she repeated 
three times; and in English she said, 
* Jesus will take care ofus.’ I was now 





* «¢ | had rendered this ‘ Hosanna in the 
highest ;’ but on comparing it with her 
second utterance, ‘ Hoze > 
1 discovered that 1 should have made it 
* Jesus in the highest.” 
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satisfied beyond all doubt that I under- 
stood the Tongue, and that God had 


-given me the opportunity of proving that 


i was no impostor; 1 therefure promptly 
said, ‘The interpretation of the Tongue 
is ‘ Jesus will take our hands,’ or ‘ Jesus will 
direct us.’ ‘How do you know that, 
Sir, (said Mr. Irving)?’ ‘ Because I 
heard it in Latin.’ I recited the above 
Tongue, as uttered, and remarked that 
it was repeated three times by the Sister. 
‘ Well, Sir, how do you make Latin of 
that ?’ * Hoze is Jesus; ha is a contrac- 
tion of habeo ; mena, hands ; nostra, ours.” 
Mr. Irving admitted this; but said the 
Spirit might have ‘another meaning.’ 
I then remarked that the Spirit gave the 
same interpretation in English, which he 
evaded; and on my reciting the whole 
Tongue and English, as it came out of 
the mouti of the Sister. (without assum- 
ing the awful tone), he said, ‘Say no 
more abvut it.--[Silence.]--A member 
of the meeting suggested that if the Gift- 
ed Persons were to speak in the congre- 
gation, they should endeavour to say as 
little us possible at first, and that they should 
be placed in such a part of the church as 
would enable the congregation to see 
them without any effort, in order to avoid 
the noise arising from an anxiety to see 
as well as hear. Gifted Sister ¢ (in 
English only); ‘Do you not know that 
the Spirit burneth in the bone ?--burn- 
eth in the bone ?’*.—[Silerce.]--Gifted 
Sister 3 uttered in Tongue, ‘* Casa 
sera hastha caro ;’ and concluded in Eng- 
lish to the same effect as the others.—- 
[Silence] --The Gifted Brother now ut- 
tered a crash of tongue, and spoke to the 
same effect as the Sisters.--[Silence]-- 
I whispered Mr. Irving, * Do you wish 
to know what the Sister said in ‘Tongue?’ 
* Yes, Sir, ieeiomiy) I told him, 
‘ This house will still be in my care ;’ 
that I heard it in Spanish, and that as 
there was an objection to my manner of 
interpreting I did not wish to speak it 
aloud. . He replied, «I thank you for 
that, Sir.” Having prayed, after the 
usual blessing we parted at half-past six. 
Thus closed a day so entirely devoted to 
prayer, that I directed my steps home- 
ward without remembering that I bad 
eaten nothing since nine in the morning, 
till accident reminded me that I had not 
dined.” 

We have brought together these 
testimonies, with the persuasion 


that our readers will concur in the 





* «« This 1 considered as a reply to the 
proposal that the Gifted were to speak as 
little as possible.” 
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opinion we have formed, that these 
gifted brothers and sisters are per- 
sons who, by their educational ad- 
vantages, have become familiar 
with Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and 
Spanish words, and that under the 
frenzied excitement to which they 
yield themselves, they utter this 
unintelligible jargon, which they 
impiously ascribe to the immediate 
agency of the Holy Spirit. 

Great stress is laid upon the wn- 
earthy tones of those who speak, 
and we have known several in- 
stances of individuals, who at- 
tended from curiosity, being af- 
fected with strange and involuntary 
agitations, {from which they were 
only relieved by tears. 

Every intelligent person who has 
attended their matins, can, how- 
ever well understand this matter. 
Amidst the grey twilight of the 
morning, the visitor enters the Ca- 
ledonian Church, in which he finds 
a numerous congregation, enve- 
loped in a gloom that is not re- 
lieved, but heightened by a soli- 
tary lamp placed before the pas- 
toral chair, which throws its strong 
light upon the extraordinary fea- 
tures of the extraordinary man who 
occupies it. All besides are in 
dark shadows, and the awful, 
breathless stillness of devout emo- 
tiou, or expectant curiosity, pow- 
erfully increases the effect of the 
scene. The Scriptures are read, 
prayer, though unconnected, yet 
fervent, is offered, and an exhorta- 
tion delivered with every indica- 


‘tion of entire sincerity; these ne- 


cessarily produce additional solem- 
nity on a pious mind, for who 
would wish to trifle with that which 
is professedly sanctioned and sanc- 
titied by the word of God and 
prayer? The profound silence ‘is 
suddenly broken by an appalling 
cry, which reverberates through the 
beautiful edifice, and produces 
upon every hearer a heart-chilling 
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effect. The strangeness of the 
sounds, their professed author, the 
eternal Spirit of God, the pathetic 
tones in. which they are uttered, 
all unite to operate upon ardent 
and susceptible minds, minds that, 
by their own fire-sides, would be 
equally excited while reading a 
German romance, and would be 
alike affected by the solemnities of 
high mass in a popish cathedral, 
or by the incantations of Der Frei- 
schutz, at the Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane. 

Those who have visited the 
gloomiest mansions of earth’s most 
miserable children; have heard 
from their pitiable inmates’ cries, 
which in  veh-mence, pathos, 
and wildness, painfully resemble 
the sounds: which “* the gifted 
sisters” utter, and we know not 
whether we were more affected 
with the painful recollection of such 
scenes, or with compassion for 
those who are the dupes of their 
own delusions. 

It.is--one of the most pain- 
ful, though necessary features of 
the whole case, that these pre- 
tensions are maintained in a spirit 
of arrogant assumption, most un- 
worthy in those who profess to 
. be the followers of Jesus.’ The re- 
marks of Mr. Beverley upon this 
part of the matter are very sensible 
and pious, and are doubly valu- 
able, as he has not been brought 
up in that connection which the 
prophets love to assail. 


** To a person who has been worship- 
_ping God in the old way; who has been 
contented with the books of the old 
divines, and taken pleasure in their spi- 
ritaal helps; and who had humbly hoped 
-that the effect of righteousness was to be 
quietness and assurance for ever, the 
aspect of the millenarian school, and of 
its confines, at this present moment, 
could raise nothing but feelings of terror 
and amazement. He would behold all 
the ancient of the great re- 


formers entirely set at nought, their views 
of divinity declared to be nothing but 


shortsighted childishness, and a new sys- 
tem of excitation and materialism intro- 
duced, with a violence, anger, and fierce- 
ness, that the world has never seen since 
the preaching of the Apollinarian, Nes- 
torian, and Eutychian heresies. 

** The scholars of the milenatian school 
are extremely prolific in their publica- 
tions; and one great distinctive mark of 
all their writings is rage. They are true 
spiritual Ishmaelites ; their hand is against 
every man, and every man’s hand is 
against them. They have declared open 
war with ali the Dissenters, against who 
they are remarkably virulent, (as every 
one who has read the Morning Watch 
will readily remember.) They are, if 
possible, still more furious t the 
evangelical party; and the high-church 
clergy they rail against with bitter ani- 
mosity. Their sermons may be called 
solemn comminations; and they have a 
judgment and a curse treasured up for 
all their opponents. When we add to 
this picture their ultra-mysticism, and 
the deep obscurity of their logic, they 
altogether offer as unedifying a picture 
of Christianity as the eye of man could 
turn to. When we have, for a time, con- 
templated their proceedings, and refer to 
the Sermon on the Mount, we can hardly 
be persuaded that they profess the same 
religion as that which is promulgated in 
the 5th, 6th, and 7th chapters of St. Mat. 
thew; and certainly, if the Gospel was 
preached to the poor, the doctrines of 
the prophetical school cannot be the.Gos- 
pel, for it would be impossible to make 
the poor comprehend the sublimations of 
their theology. 

“The gentlemen who advocate the 
unknown tongues, a physical millennium, 
dreams, visions, and miracles, are remark- 
able for two modes of argument, ~ charges 
of profound ignorance, urged with the 
most arrogant taunts and contempt, and 
solemn assertions that their opponents 
must go to hell. The following formulary 
is an epitome of all their polemical writ- 
ings:--* You are an ignorant, stupid, 
illiterate creature; and, if you do not 
adopt our notions, and repent deeply for 
having withstood them so long, there is 
not the least hope of your final salvation.’ 
Turn to any number of the Morning 
Watch, and this sort of reasoning will 
readily be found.”~- pp. 23, 24. 


We have already exceeded our 
limits, and have not given our 
critical opinion of the pamphlets 
now before us, ; 

The first was too wild and pro- 
phane, even foi the party whose 
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eause it advocated, and was there- 
fore, as we are informed, suppressed. 
Mr. Pilkington’s narrative is of no 
value beyond the facts it supplies, 
and though written in a candid 
tone, betrays his disappointment 
in not being recognized as “ an in- 
terpreter in their church.” ‘* The 
Unknown Tongues, &c.” which, 
through the popular excitement on 
this subject, has reached a sixth 
edition, really does not deserve the 
circulation it has obtained. In« 
deed we regret that a mere com- 
pilation from the daily papers, with- 
out, however securing the best pa- 
ragraphs which have appeared in 
them, with a feeble commentary 
expressed in terms which we can 
never approve, should have been 
so widely diffused. Of Mr. Be- 
verley’s Sermon, we can, however, 
speak with great satisfaction : it is 
sober, candid, pious, and cannot 
fail to be very useful, 

In conclusion we are compelled 
to warn all the parties concerned 
in this holy farce of their peculiar 
and perilous position. A dogmati- 
cal interpretation of unfulfilled pro- 
phecies, has in a thousand past in- 
stances wrought the confusion of 
those who have undertaken to ex- 
pound them. That pride which has 
asserted an infallible interpretation 
will not tolerate the idea of being 
wrong, and thus we have known 
cases in which the baflled deci- 
pherers of prophetic symbols have 
shielded their pride, beneath their 
infidelity aud have chosen rather to 
reject the book itself, than to re- 
nounce their fond but fallacious 
system of its interpretation. 

The extraordinary excitement 
attendant upon such speculations, 
especially as connected with sup- 


posed miraculous influences, must 
tend to bewilder the soundest in- 
tellect, and by, its unnatural and 
feverish agitation to endanger the 
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mental health of those who are its 
pitiable victims. 

But above all, their moral dan- 
gers appear to us most imminent— 
not to dwell upon the strange and 
exciting intercourse that is kept 
up amongst the brethren and the 
sisterhood from-day to day; the 
remark of Dr. Robertson is ob- 
viously true, ‘ that the excesses 
of enthusiasm have been observed 
in every age to lead to sensual gra- 
tifications; the same constitution 
that is susceptible of the former 
being remarkably prone to. the 
latter.” This observation is sus- 
tained by the whole testimony of 
Ecclesiastical history ; Simon Ma- 
gus and his concubine. Helena; 

ontanus and his _prophetesses 
Priscilla and Maximilla; John 
Boccold of Munster and his four- 
teen wives; Simon Morin and his 
shameful licentiousness at Paris; 
John Lacy and his cruel aban- 
donment of a faithful wife for one 
of the inspired sisterhood ; all these, 
and many more, prove that it is 
possible for those who have: at- 
tained the fancied heights of inspira- 
tion to fall into the lowest depths of 
sensuality and crime, 

We will not venture. to predict, 
much less would we cherish the 
desire, that any of these calami- 
tous events should terminate the 
strange course which is now pur- 
sued by this ‘ gifted fraternity,” 
in the Metropolis and in the North ; 
but we solemnly repeat our warn- 
ing, reckless of their anathemas 
and of their abuse, that except 
they retrace their steps and return 
“* to the old paths,” they will be 
led on from step to step, till they 
find their respective places in the 
chair of the scorner, the cells.of the 
mad-house, or the chambers of the 
brothel. 
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— by Josiah Conder, Author of the 
lodern Traveller; in three volumes 

duodecimo. London, 1831. 
IraLy—the land of dreams and 
wonders—the domain of fiction, 
and the scene of realities more 
marvellous than any fiction—the 
region where all good and evil 
seem to have met, in ever-changing 
amalgamation or collision—where 
the heavens disclose their most 
enchanting -blue and brightness, 
and where the earth is seen in her 
imposing grandeur, her fairest 
beauty, her abundant fruitfulness 
—where the snow-clad mountain, 
the dark ravine, the thundering 
cataract, the silent valley, the 
lake, the river, and the ocean, all 
conspire to fascinate the eye and 
heart of the traveller. Yet, 
through this living paradise there 
creeps a pestilence peculiar to 
itself. Italy, from the nature of 
the soil, but still more from the 
degraded state of its inhabitants, 
the loveliest region of the globe, 
has most of want, disease, wretch- 
edness, and mortality. It was the 
cradle of a people, whose veteran 
strength braved all climates, and 
all toil; it supports a race which 
every wind can shape, and every 
change alarm. It has nurtured 
the physical powers of man into 
their noblest state, and it now 
exhibits them in their meanest. 
And as it is with the physical, 
so is it with the intellectual, the 
moral, and the religious, in this 
land of contradictions. 

In arts, in poetry, in history, 
in oratory, and in all the great 
lessons of political wisdom, Italy, 
when viewed in her ancient and 
modern history, stands unrivalled. 
It has not supplied greater men 
than Greece; but, in consequence 
of its more extended and more 
favourable history, it has supplied 
them in greater numbers; and 
even the want of originality, 
the charge so commonly brought 
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against the old Romans and their 
descendants, has always seemed 
to us to have been not a little 
gratuitous, Yet the land of 
Virgil and Livy, the land which 
affords the most continuous series 
of illustrious names in nearly every 
path consecrated by genius; the 
land abounding with princely col- 
lections of art, with princely 
libraries, and with venerable esta- 
blishments for learning—this land 
is the scene where the people are 
every where perishing for lack of 
knowledge, and where the men 
who should “ unbar the gates of 
light,” study to perpetuate the 
darkness, and to render the bond- 
age of their victims irretrievable. 
There may we see the brilliant 
things which the human faculties 
can achieve; and there may we 
see how completely these noble 
attributes may be subdued or 
perverted in the many, by the 
designing and dastard policy of 
the few. Learning is a patrician 
thing, the rest are made for the 
yoke. 

In the moral and religious his- 
tory of Italy, there are the same 
bold contrasts of light and dark- 
ness. The language of this people 
abounds with the wisest lessons 
on all moral subjects; and their 
history contains the most striking 
examples of heroic suffering in 
the cause of recognized virtue. 
Yet, where is the land in which 
these lessons are so flagrantly and 
so generally disregarded, their ex- 
amples so readily forgotten? 
Exceptions may, no doubt, be 
formed in the case of individuals, 
and sometimes of families, in the 
history of the last thousand years ; 
but with respect to the great mass 
of the Italians, through that long 
interval, it may truly be said, that 
they ‘** have loved darkness rather 
than light, because their deeds are 
evil.” 
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With respect to religion—that 
of which Italy was so long the 
accredited centre is the best, and 
there it has been degraded to the 
level of the worst. It is the only 
true religion, and there it has been 
made to conform itself in nearly 
all respects to the false, To that 
country, it came as the brightest, 
the perfected emanation of the 
divine benevolence; and there has 
it been converted into the mere 
tool of the oppressor, and em- 
ployed to build the prisous of the 
Inquisition, and in preparing vic- 
tims for the rack, the dungeon, 
and the stake! The men who 
have claimed a precedence of all 
others in authority, and seal, for 
the protection of Christianity, has 
excelled them all in the arts of 
corrupting it—their better faith, 
and better seal, being chiefly 
manifested in their stronger vices, 
and their more bitter intolerance, 
The land that should have been 
as the confine of paradise, has 
thus become the place ‘“ where 
Satan’s seat is.” 

But Italy has her reward. She 
has abused the greatest light, and 
must inherit the greater punish- 
ment. Throughout the length 
and breadth of the guilty region, 
the attention of the traveller is 
arrested by the gloomy remains 
of departed grandeur. Castles 
mouldering into ruin, of whose 
owners not a trace, even in tradi- 
tion, is remaining; universities 
without students; libraries with- 
out readers; palaces without in- 
habitants; and even churches 
without worshippers—these, and 
more than these, all concur to 
impress the thoughtful stranger 
with a feeling of the vanity of 
earthly greatness, and especially 
to admonish him of the withering 
curse which follows in the train 
of vicious greatness, The yoke of 
a master has long fallen heavily 
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on the neck of the people. Their 
rulers degraded them into slaves, 
and, as a natural retribution, lost 
them as defenders— forgetting, that 
the baseness which fits men for 
domestic tyranny, fits them for a 
tyranny from without; that to 
make people the wall of their 
country, you must make them 
love it. The despots of Italy, 
civil and ecclesiastical, have gene- 
rally scorned this policy, and they 
have reaped as they have sown. 

The following remarks on the 
character of the modern Romans 
are quoted by Mr. Conder. They 
are from a shrewd observer, and 
will confirm much of what we have 
stated. 


“The national character is the most 
ruined thing in Rome. The character 
of the common people is usually locked 
up, yet, subject to strange escapes. 
They can make long sacrifices to a dis- 
tant pleasure. Thousands starve during 
the whole month of September, to provide 
for one extravagant feast in October. 
Though timidly cautious in common 
transactions they are desperate at play. 
This passion pervading every rank, finds 
all the lotteries of Italy open at Rome. 
Many call religion in to the aid of gam- 
bling. They resort to San Giovanni 
Decollato, a church devoted to condemned 
criminals, and try to catch in prayer 
certain divine intimations of the luck 
ticket. Their resentments can lie brood- 
ing for years before they start out. In 
their quarrels, I never saw any approach 
to fair fighting. Boys fly to stones, and 
men to the clasp-knife; but the most 
desperate ruffians abstain from fire- 
arms. To shoot your enemy is held 
atrocious, to plunge a stiletto into his 
back, a proof of spirit. When dazzled 
with the splendour of the Roman clergy, 
through all their gradation of colour, 
grey, black, purple, scarlet, up to the 
sovereign white; when we have ad- 
mired their palaces, their liveries, their 
carriages, wheeled out in rows to 
admired ; let us then reverse the medal, 
and view the exhaustion which this gross 

lethory of clerical wealth leaves below 
it. Let us survey all the forms of misery, 
the sickness, the sores, the deformity, 
the hunger, which infest the streets, 
where every beggar is distinguished by 
his own attitude, tone, — variety of 
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the pathetic, while altogether present a 
strange climax of wretchedness. In the 
morning, comes a Marchesa to your 
lodgings, recounts the fortunes of her 
noble house, its rank, its loyalty, its 
disasters, its fall; and then relieves 
* your most illustrious excellency’ from 
embarrassment, by begging one or two 
pauls. An old Abate steals on your 
evening walk, and twitching you with 
affected secrecy, whispers that he is 
starving. On the dirty pavement, you 
see Poveri Vergognosi kneeling silently 
in masks. In the coffee-houses, stand a 
more unfortunate class, who watch the 
waiter’s motions to dart on your change. 
In the courts of palaces, you meet 
wretches gnawing the raw roots gleaned 
from the dung-hill; and at night you 
will sometimes find at your gateway, a 
poor boy sleeping close to his dog for 
mutual warmth. Such is the metropolis 
of Christ’s church visible on earth !” * 


Another writer observes, 


—‘* The whole nation seems tired of 
its existence, and waiting for the sleep 
of death. Walking, seeing, hearing, 
every act, in short, seems to be a painful 
exertion of exhausted mind and body. 
I never knew one of them smile. I am 
now speaking of the native Romans of 
the lower classes, not of the temporary 
inhabitants of Rome --the trades: people 
are, in general, honest and civil, far 
from cheerful, but yet, not sullen. The 
higher ranks are, in all countries, so very 
nearly alike, that I had little ex- 
pectation of finding them marked with 
any distinguishing feaiures in Rome. 
But I was mistaken. They are re- 
markable for the same dull and dissatis- 
fied appearance as the lowest; are des- 
titute of all spirit and of all energy; 
are incapable of pleasurable as well as 
painful exertions, and are more like 
ghosts than beings of this world. There 
are some few exceptions, but those few 
are almost exclusively among the de- 
scendants of mothers, who were not 
natives of Rome.” + 


But revolting as features of this 
description may be, we should pity 
the man who could speak lightly 
of the pleasure, or of the improve- 
ment, to be derived from a tour of 
modern Italy. And the strangely 
complex nature of its history and 


* Forsyth, vol. ii. p. 194— 200. 
t Galiffe, vol. ii. p. 2—6.j 


character, only serves to show 
the importance of possessing @ 
well-informed and right-minded 
companion when attempting to 
explore it. Such a companion, 
we may venture to say, will be 
found in the author of the vo- 
lumes before us. Mr. Conder’s 
imaginary tour commences with 
the passes of the Alps, and termi- 
nates with Naples. His object 
has been, as in his Modern Tra- 
veller, to select and condense 
the information furnished by per- 
sons, who have visited the country 
which he proposes to describe. 
In doing this, however, he is far 
from being satisfied with the work 
of mere compilation. ‘The mate- 
rials before him are made subject 
to the rigid scrutiny of his own 
acute and intelligent mind. He 
also writes with an evident con- 
sciousness of being upon enchanted 
ground; where bis informants have 
nearly all been led into excess, 
according to the peculiar colour- 
ing which their prejudices or 
passions may have thrown over 
the scenes before them. It would, 
perhaps, have been well, if this cau- 
tion had not been quite so strictly 
observed. The work would pro- 
bably have received a stronger 
impression from the imagination 
and feeling of the writer, and have 
become still more pleasing to that 
numerous class of readers, who 
read for little else than to be 
pleased. At the same time, those 
indications of careful accuracy, 
which now form a leading feature 
of these volumes, would not per- 
haps have arrested attention, In 
the same degree, had they been 
frequently disturbed by an inter- 
ference of impassioned composi- 
tion. And the intelligent reader 
will not fail to appreciate the 
good taste, which distinguishes 
thus between description drawn 
from books, and those supplied 
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from actual observation. We have 
many works on Italy, written by 
persons in almost every gradation 
of culture and judgment; and very 
widely distinguished from each 
other in their political creed, and 
in their notions of morality and 
religion. The man about to visit 
Italy, or wishing to possess a 
knowledge of its present state 
through the medium of books, 
must be gratified in seeing what- 
ever is most valuable in such 
works, placed within a brief space; 
and especially when done, as in 
the present instayce, by a writer 
of superior discerhment, correct 
taste, and the best moral and reli- 
gious feeling. To such readers 
as are anxious to possess the best 
summary of our present knowledge 
with regard to Italy, we confi- 
dently recommend  the’- present 
work. 

The following passage is selected 
from the remarks with which the 
reader is introduced to the Eternal 
City, and may be taken as a 
specimen of the ability distin- 
guishing the original portions of 
Mr. Conder’s volumes. A _ re- 
ference is made to the theories 
of antiquaries and historians, as 
to the races which contributed to 
people ancient Italy, and at length 
to consolidate its power; and it 
is inquirel—who were these na- 
tions, described as Pelasgians, 
Sicilians, Tyrrhenians, Etrurians, 
Sabines, and Latins ? 


“* The vague and conflicting authorities. 


of ancient writers, the philosophical re- 
searches and learned hypotheses of mo- 
dern antiquaries, serve but to show how 
arbitrary is the meaning attached to such 
designations. If, however, turning from 
the bewildering discussions respecting the 
nomenclature, filiation, and distribution 
of these various tribes, we confine our- 
selves to a general view of the state of 
society at this early period, we shall find 
sufficient evidence that Italy, like other 
countries of a similar geographical cha- 
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racter, was originally occupied by races 
distinguished less by their physical linea- 
ments than by their modes of life, and the 
degree of civilization to which, as the re- 
sult, they had severally attained. In all 
countries which admit of the breeding of 
domestic animals, the pastoral is the first 
stage of social life; and by the wants and 
circumstances attendant upon that mode 
of life, the rade institutions of the infancy 
of nations are created and moulded. The 
mountains. and high table lands, in tem- 
perate or warmer regions, are the chosen 
territory of those tribes whose property 
consists chiefly in their flocks; while the 
owners of herds must descend with the 
rivers to the plains, The shepherd is of 
necessity a wanderer; and the first mi- 
grations, probably, were tho-e of pastoral 
tribes, who sought room for their multi- 
plied flocks Wherever the wild animals 
abound he is also of necessity a hunter ; 
and the transition is easy from the habits 
and character thus induced, to those of 
the bandit and the warrior. Thus the 
pastoral and the military character, which 
seem at first view so opposite to each 
other, are, in reality, nearly allied; and 
the metamorphosis is explained by which 
the shepherd becomes aking. The herds- 
man of the plain is naturally, perhaps, 
less roving in his habits, and more pacific. 
He is soon compelled to add to his other 
cares the labour of tillage. With agrical- 
ture originates fixed property, and towns 
are formed for mutual defence. This is 
the second stage of civilization. 

“ The physical features and climates of 
the country must, of course, powerfully 
contribute to determine the shape which 
society shall, in their rude stages, assume. 
In a region where the maritime plains 
are liable, in summer, to intolerable heat, 
or to pestilential exhalations from the 
undrained levels, the first permanent set- 
tlements will be in the mountains; and on 
shores subject to the predatory visits of 
corsairs we shall find the towns placed, by 
way of precaution, at some distance from 
the coast. The climate and the soil will 
also regulate the nature of the habitations, 
in the construction of which the arts will 
first be developed ; according as a defence 
is required, chiefly against the violence of 
summer rains or winter cold, and as the 
forest, the rock, or the skin and hair of 
the herds, affords the readiest and most 
effectual protection. The dwellings of 
Nomade hordes will be either the cavern 
or the portable hut or tent. The hunter 
slings his hammock in his pine cabin, or 
piles up a hearth of stones with the wreck 
of the mountain. The inhabitant of the 
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bare clayey plains becomes a potter and a 
builder. 

“‘ In the mean time the seas will have 
bred upa race of bold adventurers, traders, 
or pirates; and maritime settlers of a fo- 
reign nation are led, by chance, necessity, 
or a spirit of adventure, to take possession 
of the harbours, snd to spread themselves 
up the line of the rivers. Accustomed, per- 
haps, to the suns of more southerly climes, 
they are better able to sustain the summer 
heat of the low plains; and by means of 
traffic they contrive to provide themselves 
with the necessaries of life. This presents 
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to us another stage of society, and one 
which has always been the most closely 
connected with the advancement of know- 
ledge and the development of useful 
invention.* 

Mr. Conder then proceeds to 
show that ‘* such has been the his- 
tory of Italy :” but our limits will 
not admit of following him further. 





* Vol. IIL. 148—150. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 





— 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

Three Discourses, on Practical Subjects, by the 
late Rev. Richard Cecil, A.M. formerly Minister 
of St. John’s Bedford Row, (never before pub- 
lished.) 


IN THE PRESS. 

Will be published, early in this month, a smal) 
12mo. on American Revivals of Religion, by the 
Rev. Calviu Cotton, of America, the substance of 
which is indicated by the following topics :— 
I. Definition of American Revivals. II, Pe- 
euliar state of Society in the United States fa- 
vonrable to Revivals ; insulated Conversions, as 
distinguished from Conversions in Revivals. 
11L. The sympathetic E y of Revivals, con- 
sistent with the Operations of the Spirit, and 
greatly euhancing the Power of the Spirit rela- 
tively. IV. Connexion of American Revivals 
with the Spirit of the Pilgrims, Fathers of New 
England. V. Historical Progress of American 
Revivals ; their First Appearance, Decline, long 
protracted Check, Re-appearance, present State 
and Prospects. VI, Consideration of the alleged 
Evils of Revivals, and of scandalous Reports, 
Vil. Means of originating and promoting Re- 
vivals and Hindrances. VIII, Are American 
Revivals peculiar to America? and can they be 
expected in England and other parts of the 





World? IX. Is Religion in America in advance 
of Religion in other parts of the World? X. The 
Philosophy of Religion, especially in application 
to Revivals. XI. Prospect of American Re- 
vivals for the World. XII. Concluding and 
Practical Remarks, with an Appeal to British 
Christians on the General Subject. 

The Laws of Christ; being a complete Digest 
of all the Precepts contained in the New Testa- 
ment, in the very words of Scripture, with Devout 
Meditations on each topic of Duty : arranged for 
the Daily Perusal of the Christian in his Closet, 
throughout the Year. By Joseph Turnbull, A.B. 
Minister of the Gospel. 

In a short time will be published vol. ii. (which 
completes the Work) of A Concise View of{the 
Succession of Sacred‘ Literature, in a Chrono- 
logical arrangement of Anthors and’ their Works» 
from the} Invention of Alphabetical Characters, 
to the Year of our!Lord, 1300. By J. B. B. 
Clarke, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
Chaplain to H. RB. H.' the’ Duke of Sussex, 

Shortly will be published, in one vol. 12mo, 
neatly bound in canvas, price 5s., Ecclesiastical 
Lectures, or a Series of ‘Discourses, on subjects 
connected with Nonconformity. By John Sibree, 

Messrs. Hamilton, Adams, and Co. are about to 
Publish, in one volume, 12mo., Sermons preached 
in Howard Street Chapel, Sheffield, by Thomas 
Rawson Taylor. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL DISSENTERS. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CONGRE- 
GATIONAL UNION OF IRELAND, 
Held in Richhill, on Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 5, 1831, James Reid, Esq. 

Treasurer, in the Chair. 


Statement presented to the Committee. 


After mature deliberation, the Com- 
mittee of the ‘* Congregational Union 
of Ireland,” have unanimously re- 
solved to recommend to their succes- 
sors in office, the propriety of holding 
the next Annual Meeting at an earlier 
season of the year. As they confi- 
dently hope that the present Meet- 
ing will sanction this change, so de- 
sirable for many reasons, and espe- 
cially as tending to secure a more 
regular and numerous attendance of 
distant brethren; and as they have 
been recently engaged in projecting 
some measures of usefulness, which it 
will require time to mature, they 
have concluded, that instead of pre- 
senting an annual report, with an 
abstract of the Treasurer’s account, 
they would furnish to their constituents, 
and the Christian churches who feel 
interested in their operations, a state- 
ment of their proceedings and their 
prospects. 

As they had reason to conclude that 
the circumstances of the churches in 
this country were not aceurately known 
to British Christians, they were in- 
duced, during the past year, to publish 
an ‘* Address to the Congregational 
Churches of England and Scotland.” 
In this it was stated that they could 
not announce a bona fide addition to 
the number of the churches, of more 
than five or six during the long period 
of twenty years, and that even now, 
there are about twenty counties in 
which there is no church of the Con 
grational order! From the many 
promises of support received from 
several of the churches addressed, the 
Committee hope that their ‘‘ Address” 
has tended to draw forth the sympa- 
thies of their friends in Britain, toward 
the work in which they are engaged. 
Though disappointed in some cases in 
which they bad expected visits from 
some devoted ministers in England 


and Scotland, the Committee have 
been enabled to direct their attention 
to each of the important objects which 
they were anxious to promote. They 
have supplied some destitute districts 
with the preaching of the Gospel. 
They have been making arrangements, 
and have reason to hope they will 
succeed in establishing occasional 
preaching in a large and populous 
town, where many of its population 
have long been sitting in the region 
and shadow of death. They have 
recently received a memorial, signed 
by the representatives of about twenty 
families, stating that they have been 
living almost entirely destitute of the 
means of grace, and earnestly entreat- 
ing the Committee to assist in erecting 
a meeting-house and obtaining a mi- 
nister. The Secretary was requested 
to visit this interesting colony; and 
having met the proprietor of the estate 
on whicb they reside, he received an 
offer of ground for a meeting-house 
and minister’s dwelling, rent-free, for 
ever, with a liberal contribution. The 
people have subscribed according to 
their ability: some promising money, 
and some engaging to give work. The 
case appears to the Committee de- 
serving of immediate attention, and 
they have no doubt that, if it were 
known, contributions would be given 
for the special purpose of enabling 
their successors to accede to this press- 
ing request. 

One church has received proof of the 
Committee’s regard and anxiety to 
promote its welfare, by their engaging 
to supply the field of labour of one 
of their number, during the period of 
his ministry to that church, while des- 
titute of a stated pastor. 

Aware of the importance of the 
Christian ministry, the attention of 
the Committee was directed to the 
necessity of encouraging young men 
of approved piety and talent as candi- 
dates for the ministry. When they 
entered into office, there was no aca- 
demy in Ireland, and none for Ireland, 
where young men could be educated 
for the ministry, in connexion with our 
churches. 
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The Secretary applied personally to 
the Tutors and Directors of Blackburn 
Academy, and they rejoice to say, 
that these esteemed Christian friends 
have consented to receive one or more 
students from the Congregational 
Union of Ireland, and to allow them 
to return at the close of their academic 
career to the land of their fathers. 
One young man from the Church in 
Moy has been received, and is now 
pursuing his studies in this valuable 
Institution. To the Tutors and Direc- 
tors of the Academy, the Committee 
would, on behalf of the Congregational 
Union, present their grateful acknow- 
ledgments. 

They have also to express their gra- 
titude to those Ministers and Churches 
in England and Scotland, who have 
either contributed to the funds of 
the Union, or promised their sanc- 
tion and support. To their friends 
in Carlisle, Newcastle, Sunderland, 
Durham, Stockton, Northallerton, 
Knaresborough, Wakefield, Lancaster, 
Dundee, Perth, &c., they feel espe- 
cially -indebted. Nor can they omit 
to mention the congregation of the 
Rev. Dr. Raffies, at Liverpool, from 
whom, (including a donation of £5, 
from A. Keightly Esq.,) they have 
received this year the sum of £32. 

Having received ample proof of the 
willingness of British Christians to 
lend their aid, they feel it necessary 
merely to suggest the plan by which, 
as it appears to them, that aid may be 
rendered most efficient as a means of 
benefitting Ireland. 

There are several large Cities and 
Towns in which there is no adequate 
supply of the means of grace. There 
are some in which the Gospel is preach- 
ed to a very limited extent. If the 
Churches of the Cities and Towns in 
England would unite their energies, a 
single collection annually, from the 
Churches in any large town, would 
afford ample support for a Christian 
Missionary in Ireland. There are 
about twenty counties in which we have 
no Congregational Church, and nearly 
an equal number in which we have 
no Congregational Minister ; if the 
Churches united in county associa- 
tions, would give an annual collec- 
tion, each Association might send a 
Minister to one destitute county, and 
thus before another year, we might 
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have at least one Minister, and pro- 
bably one Church in each county. 

The Secretary suggested this plan 
to several friends in Liverpool, and 
from the manner in which the proposal 
was received, we would cherish the 
hope, that the sister Churches in that 
town will lend their united aid, and 
that other Churches through England 
will “‘go and do likewise.” The 
Minister would be the messenger of 
the Churches contributing to his sup- 
port, and the Committee of the Union 
would lend their aid, by superintend- 
ing his missionary labours. 

While they thus appeal to their 
sister churches, they would entreat 
the sanction, and support, and prayers, 
of ** all who call on the name of Christ 
Jesus our Lord.” Their object is to 
be instrumental in converting sinners, 
and saving souls from death, and 
most gladly will they co-operate with 
all, who are anxious by scriptural 
means to bring “ glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace and good 
will towards men!” 

The following Resolutions 
unanimously passed :— 

I. That this meeting cordially ap- 
prove the suggestion now made, that 
the Annual Meeting be held at an 
earlier season of the year—that the 
publication of the Report, and abstract 
of the Treasurer’s accounts be deferred 
until next meeting; and that the state- 
ment now read be adopted, printed, 
and circulated, under the direction of 
the Committee. 

II. That this meeting, convinced of 
the importance of the objects of the 
* CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF IRE- 
LAND,” and aware of the necessity of 
being aided in accomplishing these 
objects, by the sister churches in Eng- 
land and Scotland, would desire to 
express their grateful acknowledgment 
to those Ministers and Churches who 
have either given already, or promised 
in future, their sanction and support. 

II]. That this meeting desire anxi- 
ously, that the churches in this country 
should be more closely united to their 
sister churches in Great Britain, to 
participate in their sympathies, and 
occasionally, at least, to communicate 
reciprocally of each other’s welfare. 

IV. That feeling the value and im- 
portance of a well educated ministry, 
we would present our grateful acknow- 
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ledgments to the Great Heud of the 
Church, for the opening afforded by 
the Blackburn Academy, and would 
gladly embrace this opportunity of ex- 
pressing our gratitude to the Directors 
and Tutors of that Institution, for their 
generous offer to receive young men, 
recommended by the Union, for the 
service of Ireland. 

V. That the following persons con- 
stitute the Managing Committee, and 
other office bearers, for the ensuing 
year :-— 

Rev. W. Brown, Mr. Hanson, 
— J. Rapciirre, Mr. M‘CLean, 
— G.SILLyY, Mr. NELSON, 
—J.Carroitt, Mr. Smart, 
Mr. CAaseMENT, Mr. Jouns, 
Mr. AGNEw, Mr. Hupson. 
Mr. Horner, 


James Rein, Esq. Blackwatertown, 
Treasurer. 


Rev. J. Caruive, Belfast, 
Rev. N. SHEPPARD, Newry, 
Secretaries. 


N.B.—The Rev. W. H. Cooper, of 
Dublin, and the church under his pas- 
toral care, also the church in Bally- 
craigey, county Antrim, have been 
recently connected, by their own de- 
sire, with the Union, and are now 
engaged in promoting its objects. 





ESSEX CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 
We have received a copy of the last 
Report of this valuable County Mis- 
sionary Society, from which it appears 
the county is divided into eight dis- 
tricts, which include between thirty 
and forty rural stations, at which 
Sunday Schools, Prayer Meetings, or 
Lectures, are held by the Pastors and 
Members of the Essex Churches. They 
also have six larger stations, where 
Chapels are built and Churches formn- 
ed, towards the support of which they 
voted upwards of £300 last year. 

The last annual expenditure amount- 
ed to £571.9s. 4d., but we regret to ob- 
serve that £106. are due to the vene- 
rable Treasurer, J. Pattison, Esq. of 
Malden. 





FORMATION OF A CONGREGATIONAL 
SOCIETY, AT MONTREAL, CANADA. 
THE population of Canada is at pre- 
sent estimated at above a million of 
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souls, and is rapidly increasing by the 
mighty tide of emigration, which is 
constantly flowing into it. There,is at 
present but one Congregational 
Church in the Colony, situated at 
Stanstead, under the pastoral care 
of the Rev. Mr. Gibb, but there are 
many persons scattered throughout 
the country who were Congregational 
Dissenters while in Britain, and are 
now left in the wilderness as sheep 
without a shepherd. 


We announced in our last volume, 
that the Rev. Richard Miles, who was 
Superintendent of the London Mission-- 
ary Society’s stations in South Africa, 
had embarked with his family for 
Montreal. 


It affords us now no small pleasure 
to inform our readers of their safe ar- 
rival in that city, after a passage of 
forty-five days from Greenwich. The 
city of Montreal has a population of 
more than 30,000 persons, the greater 
part of whom are Catholics. There are 
at present only six Protestant places 
of worship; viz. an Episcopalian, an 
American Presbyterian, two Scotch 
Presbyterian, a Methodist, and a 
Baptist, and some of these not very 
prosperous. 


Mr. Miles resolved to avow himself 
at once as a Congregational Minister, 
and commenced his ministry in a 
school room on the first Sabbath after 
his arrival, under that denomination. 
The attendance has been equal to the 
accommodation for hearers; indeed 
more room is required. Several pious 
persons who held a lively interest in 
the infant cause have come forward, 
and nearly £200 has been already sub- 
scribed towards the ercction of a 
Chapel, and a Sunday School has 
been formed which includes about 
forty children. We trust that Mr. 
“Miles’s labours will prepare the way 
for greater things. It has been fora 
long time our conviction, that the 
Congregational Churches of Great 
Britain should not exhaust all their 
energies upon missions to the Heathen, 
but make some vigorous efforts for 
their poor emigrant. countrymen in 
the colonies, who are, in too many 
cases, themselves sinking into hea- 
thenism for want of suitable religious 
advantages. 
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FORMATION OF AN ASSOCIATION FOR 
HULL AND THE EAST RIDING OF 
YORKSHIRE. 

On Wednesday, the 19th Oct. 1831, 

was formed, in Fish Street Chapel, 

Hull, an Association of the Ministers 

and Churches of the Congregational 

denomination in Hull aud the East 

Riding of the county of York, for pro- 

moting the spread of the Gospel in 

that district. James Bowden, Esq. 
was chosen the Treasurer, and the 

Rev. Ebenezer Morley the Secretary. 





MONTHLY MEETING OF CONGRGEA- 
TIONAL MINISTERS AND CHURCHES 
IN THE METROPOLIS. 

This ancient Lecture was established 
in 1730, and has continued to the pre 
sent day. As the last triennial list of 
Lectures, which was published in the 
beginning of 1829 expires with the 
services of the present month, several 
new regulations have been adopted, 
and a committee, which was associated 
to make the necessary arrangements 
for the ensuing series, have completed 
their labonrs, and we are happy to 
publish the results. 


Time. Place. 
Feb. 9. 


Preacher. 
Fetter Lane, Dr. WinTER, 


March 8. New Court, Mr. Barker, 


April 5. Islington, Dr. SMITH, 


Many of our readers will learn with 
satisfaction, that it is strongly recom- 
mended that tavern dinners be altoge- 
ther discontinued, and that sandwiches 
or other convenient and moderate re- 
freshments be provided in the school- 
rooms or vestries of the places of meet- 
ing, by which a great loss of time as 
well as needless expenditure will be 
obviated, and a better opportunity be 
afforded for serious and fraternal con- 
ference. 

It has also been determined that 
the pastors shall preach in the 
order of their seniority, and that 
instead of publishing the whole list of 
preachers and subjects for three years, 
the Committee will prepare alist annu- 
ally, by which there will be secured a 
more seasonable and appropriate se- 
lection of subjects than could be ex- 
pected by making the list fur the entire 
course. 


We are happy to present our read- 
ers with the arrangements for the pre- 
sent year, observing, that the service 
is on the Thursday morning after the 
first Sabbath at eleven o’clock. 


Subject. 
1 The Miraculous Gifts ofthe Holy 
Spirit. 
National Sins a Call to National 
; Humiliation. 
4 The Efficacy of the Prayer of 
?~»= Faith. 


Christian Patriotism. 

Moral Reform essential to Na- 
tional Prosperity. 

Universal Integrity in Secular 


May. Omitted on account of the Missionary Services. 
June 7. Stepney, Dr. Cottyer, 

July 5. Peckham, Mr. Dunn, 

Aug. 9. Deptford, Mr. Harper, 


Sept. 6. White Row, Dr. Burper, 


Oct. 11. Chapel Street, Mr. Woon, 


Nov. 8. Jewin Street, Mr. Hastocu, 


Dec. 6. 


Broad Street, Dr. Morrison, 


§ 
$ Transactions essential to Sin- 
t cerity in Religion. 
On the permanent Importance of 
aiming at the Conversion of 
Sinners in the Discharge of the 
Christian Ministry 
A Comparative View of the 
Snares and the Advantages of 
a Religious Profession in the 
Metropolis. 

On the Importance of the Co-ope- 
ration of Christian Churches 
with their Pastors, in promot- 
ing the great objects of the 
Christian Ministry. 

On the Temper to be maintained 

Sin Religious and Political Con- 
troversies. 
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CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
For the Sons of Ministers in Yorkshire 
and Lancashire. Silcoates, near Wake- 
ld. 


The second examination of the 
Pupils in this school took place on 
Wednesday, Nov. 30. Notwithstand- 
ing the short period which has elapsed 
since the opening, the improvement of 
the boys in their several departments 
gave great satisfaction to the Kev. 
Messrs. Parsons, Hamilton, Lorraine, 
and Scales, who attended on this occa- 
sion, and reflected much credit upon 
their tutors. The shortness of the 
time necessarily limited the attention 
of the examiners to exercises in Latin 
and Greek, and geography and his- 
tory, in each of which sevcral of the 
pupils evinced very respectable pro- 
ficiency. An increase of numbers is 
expected on the first of February, 
which commences the next half-year. 





OPENING OF A NEW CHAPEL, 


With remarks on the State of the Vil- 
lages of Sussex. 


A neat little chapel was opened for 
public worship at Lurgashall, on Wed- 
nesday, 19th October, 1831, when two 
sermons were preached, that in the 
afternoon by the Rev. J. Greenwood, 
of Petersfield, and that in the evening 
by the Rev. R. Chamberlain, of Pet- 
worth ; the devotional services by the 
Rev. Mr. Heskett, of Haslemere. 

Lurgashall is an extensive parish in 
the county of Sussex, betwixt Hasle- 
mere and Petworth. The Rev. D. 
Evans, late of Haslemere, now of 
Bognor, preached in the houses of 
two of his pious members, residents in 
the parish, to good Con tions, for 
some years. Recently. Mr. Heskett 
and Mr. Chamberlain have occupied 
this interesting field of labour, as of- 
ten as their other engagements would 
allow. One of the pious men above 
referred to, who is a small farmer, and 
who has’ just been ejected from his 
farm by the clergyman of the parish, 
has been enabled, this autumn, to carry 
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into effect a long cherished purpose ; 
and has, at his sole expense, erected a 
house for God, in the moral wilder- 
ness in which his lot has been cast. 

Weare happy to state, that the little 
chapel is crowded: in connexion with 
which a Sabbath-school has been com- 
menced, and already numbers about 
70 scholars. 

Will this noble example, of a com- 
paratively poor man, be lost on those 
who are taught to regard themselves 
as ‘‘ stewards of the manifold grace of 
God ;” and are accustomed to ask 
themselves the question, ‘‘ How much 
owest thou unto my Lord ?” 

The time has arrived when the fact 
should no longer be concealed from 
the Religious Public, the Government, 
and the Country, that more than One 
hundred and twenty villages have been 
enumerated in the county of Sussex, 
besides some towns, wholly destitute 
of Evangelical instruction, and of any 
efficient means for the religious educa- 
tion of youth! Can we wonder, then, 
thatignoranee, immorality, and wretch- 
edness, disaffection, incendiarism, and 
crime, should abound in every part of 
the county? To what part of England 
can the benevolent, the patriotic, and 
the pious, better direct their attention, 
than to the county of Sussex? Chapels, 
Sabbath Schools, Day Schools on the 
British System, and Evangelical Mi- 
nisters, should forthwith be planted in 
all these destitute towns and villages. 

The Congregational Ministers and 
Churches in the county are, it is hoped, 
in conjunction with other denomina- 
tions, willing to do their utmost; but 
they are a feeble band, and greatly 
need the contributions and the prayers 
of their brethren, whose lines are cast 
in more pleasant places, and who have 
a goodly heritage. ‘‘ The harvesttruly 
is plenteous, but the labourers are few ; 
pray ye, therefore, the Lord of the 
harvest, that he would send forth la- 
bourers into his harvest.” 

Communications on this subject will 
be very a received by the Rev. 
J. Edwards, of Brighton, or the Rev. 
R. Chamberlain, of Petworth, the Se- 
cretaries of the Sussex Congregational 
Society. 





THE KIRK OF SCOTLAND. 

A correspondent of the Richmond 
Telegraph, (an American Journal,) who 
has recently travelled in Scotland, gives 
the following interesting statistical in- 
formation relating to the established 
church of that country. We cannot 
pledge ourselves for its entire accuracy, 
yet it will be acceptable to our readers. 

* According to the most recent state- 
ment, which I have seen, there are under 
the General Assembly, 16 Synods, 79 
Presbyteries, 952 Parishes, and 987 or- 
dained ministers 

“There are besides, in the Highlands 
and Islands, 39 parishes called parlia- 
mentary, to which as many ministers are 
named by the crown. There are also 
61 chapels of ease, which are in every 
respect a part of the Establishment, 
being by permission of the Assembly, 
and under its controul, except that the 
congregation choose their minister, and 
pay him by voluntary contribution. The 
Church of Scotland, therefore. may be 
said to number 1052 congregations, and 
1087 ministers. In a published list of 
the above 991 parishes, there is appended 
to each the name of its patron. A sum- 
mary of this patronage, hastily made but 
sufficiently correct, will probably be in- 
teresting. 


In 581 parishes the clergyman is selected 
by individual noblemen or gentry. 

In 289 by the crown. . 

In 52 by town coancils. 

In 31 by the crown, in conjunction with 
nobles and gentry. 

In 10 by Universities. 

In 4 by heritors, in conjunction with 
the session. 

In 4 by the heads of families in the parish. 

In 3 by heritors. 

In 2 by the parish, in conjunction with 
the town council. 

In 2 by the Session. 

In 2 by directors. 

In 1 by the session, and an incorpora- 


tion. 
In 1 by the session, and the town 
i council. 
In 1 bythe Church Patronage Society. 
In 1 by trustees. 
In 1 by the inhabitants. 
ted 


1 a 
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“In only five instances, as it will seem 
to you, is the right to select a religions 
teacher where itshould be. And although 
a patron, from regard to bis own popu- 
larity and comfort, may be expected to 
consult the wishes of his parish, yet it is 
obvious that the system is liable to great 
abuses. ‘These abuses, however, are said 
to be of much less frequent occurrence 
than in former years. Many patrons 
allow the parish to select some two or 
three of the candidates whom they may 
have heard, and out of this number he 
selects their pastor. Others may allow 
the parish an unconditional choice, or may 
choose themselves, under the influence of 
religion, the most useful and best qualified 
candidate. But others again must be ex- 
pected to consider their right of patronage 
as a part of their estate, and to use it 
accordingly. To such it is money; itis 
influence ; it procures votes; it obtains 
Office ; and, unaccompanied as in such 
cases it is by any serious notions of re- 
sponsibility, it must be greatly desired. 
The following newspaper advertisement I 
lately observed. I do not know that such 
advertisements are common, ‘ There 
will be exposed to public roup at . 
on the 7th June, 1831, the patronage of 
a church in a southern county. This sti- 
pend amounts to upwards of £300. a- 
year.” This stipend belongs to the patron, 
and it is not probable that he will always 
bestow it, without some solid considera- 
tion in return. At any rate it is easy to 
see that in this purest of all eligleds 
establishments, a cure of souls may be- 
come matter of bargain and sale. ‘ But,’ 
says Dr. Hill, ‘ the abhorrenee of simo- 
niacal practices is, in this country, so 
strong and general, that reports and sus- 
picions of such practices are extremely 
rare.’ 

«In the statement just given the num- 
ber of ministers and of parishes is nearly 
the same. That does not include, how- 
ever, the licentiates and unplaced mi- 
nisters, who, in great numbers, are wait- 
ing for employment. They are known 
in the pulpits which they may occasion- 
ally supply by not wearing the band. 
They are known elsewhere by not having 
a wife. Ministers who have ‘a living,’ 
may wear the band and marry a wife if 
they choose—and I believe they gene- 
rally choose to do both—but young mi- 
nisters without charge are expected to 
wait. I do not find that it is alaw; but 
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such at least is public opiuion, which, in 
Scotland, has nearly the same authority. 
To obtain a living, then, it would seem, 
is to obtain a wife, but that is the diffi- 
culty. A young man who possesses 
no extraordinary talents, nor high con- 
nections, has no chance, I have been 
repeatedly told, unless he can obtain the 
place of a tutor in a nobleman’s family. 
This you will understand better by the 
following statement given me by an ex- 
cellent minister of Glasgow. It is a 
‘list of students that have undergone 
probationary trials, before the Presby- 
tery of Glasgow, for the 7 1-2 years im- 
mediately preceding July, 1828, and the 


' way in which, at that period, they were 


disposed of,’ exclusive of nineteen still 
under trials, rejecte| or dead. The 
whole nnmber licensed and received 
from other Presbyteries was 73, who are 
accounted for as tollows : 


Obtained Parish Churches--..--- 4 
Obtained Chapels of Ease ------ 6 
Obtained Assistantships ----...-- 5 
Obtained Situations abroad----.-- 6 


Transferred to other Presbyteries 10 
Unemployed, July 1828 ----------42 


73 


** This respects one Presbytery only out 
of seventy-nine. The average number 
of vacancies in the whole church, annnally 
occurring, is about 30, whieh, at the 
above rate, three of the seventy-nine 
Presbyteries could supply. It is to be 
regretted that these young men have not 
the missionary spirit which would send 
them to other countries. * The world is 
all before them where to choose.’ On 
the subject of missions, however, the 
Scotch church has slumbered longer and 
more profoundly than many of her dis- 
senting sisters. She is now, I believe, 
beginning to awake. A missionary was 
ordained, for India, and an Auxiliary So- 
ciety, in behalf of missions, was organized 
for Canada, during my stay in Edin- 
burgh. 

“The ministers of the establishment 
are divided into two classes, according 
to their religious sentiments. The terms 
Moderate and Evangelical will sufficiently 
explain their different character. The 
former have the greatest nnmber, reck- 
oning six hunvred ministers out of ten, 
or three fifths of the whole; but the 
latter have the greatest increase, are 
most sought after, and I need not add 
most useful. The moderate preachers, 
it may be anes do not elevate their 
standard, either of doctrine or practice 
too high, nor make the way of their 
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hearers too strait; but yet they may not 
disregard their vocation as many in the 
English establishment are said to do, 
Scotland does not tolerate a pluralist, nor 
a non-resident, nor a‘ dumb dog,’ and 
still less the practice of open vice. In- 
deed the moderation of merely intellec 
tual and official religion, is in such bad 
repute, thatmany Town Councils. though 
moderates themselves, will only patronize 
the evangelical minister. Where the 
gospel is not preached, the congregation 
dwindles, aud policy, therefore, may in- 
troduce it to keep out dissent. But 
besides, that, the evangelical ministers 
are admitted into high places, not only 
because their aid is needed, but becanse 
their doctrines are esteemed, or at least 
are considered true, and in many of the 
higher circles are not in disgrace. Dr. 
Chalmers, as a preacher, has done mach 
to gain from the wealth, the fashion, 
‘ the ears polite’ of the principal cities of 
Scotland, a frequent and respectful hear- 
ing for the evangelical doctrines ; and 
now, as a theological professor, with 
about 200 students under bis instruc 
tion, he is doing still more to insure 
the preaching of those doctrines through- 
out the land. 

I have said nothing of the tythe-system 
in Scotland. There are properly no tythes. 
One fifth of the rental of each parish, 
called the teinds of the parish, is paid to 
the Teind Court, and forms a fund, out 
of which the national clergy are paid. 
The highest city salary in Scotland does 
not exceed £600, whilst the poorest pa- 
rish is so aided as to be worth £150. Be- 
sides this there is a Manse and a four- 
acre glebe allotted to every minister, 
which may be reckonod at £50 The 
court just named, which grew out of a 
commission ot parliameut, in the reign of 
James III., determine the salary which 
shall be paid out of the teinds of each 
parish to its minister, subject, however, 
to an appeal to the presbytery. If either 
manse or glede be wanting, the minimum 
salary of £150 is raised to £180. If both 
are wanting the salary becomes £200. 
No minister is invited to preach in any 
church of the establishment, who is not 
connected with it: and one cannot be 
connected by ordination, until after long 
and thorongh training. 

The order of public service differs little 
from that of America. Rouse’s version 
of the Psalms, with a few good Scripture 
paraphrases, is the only medium of public 
praise. So is it also, I believe, univer- 
sally with the dissenting Presbyterians of 
Scotland and Ireland) Even the 
tists and Independents of Scotland re 
it in partial use. The ts paieanea 
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by a precentor, under the pulpit, and not 
by a choir in the gallery, as is common 
with us. The lines are not read. The 
name of the tune is announced, or hung 
in large printed characters, over the desk. 

But to oonclude this unintentionally 
long, and I fear tedious notice of the 
kirk of Scotland. There are in this es- 
tablishment, no superior clergy to engross 
the wealth, and inferior clergy to per- 
form the work. There are no cathedral 
and collegiate sinecures. There are pro- 
bably no examples of clerical profligacy. 
There are not the glaring evils of the 
tythe.system, which in Ireland sustain 
eras and in England dissent. And, 

r. Chalmers, on returning some 
numbers of the Telegraph, with which 
he was much pleased, and which intro- 
duced the subject of an establishment : 
“ It is altogether an inveterate American 
idea, that ministers paid by the state 
must be subject to political influence. 
We are subject to the state so far as to 
accept from it our bread, but this implies 
no desecration of ministerial principle.” 
Still this Presbyterian establishment, 
after all my observation, I must pro- 
nounce as inexpedient as I always con- 
sidered it unscriptural. And whatever its 
friends may say in its favour, they must, 
I think, hold it dishonoured and con- 
demned by the injustice of compelling 
half the kingdom to pay for its support, 
who have conscientiously withdrawn from 
its pale. 

THE SEPARATION BIBLE SOCIETY. 

The Sackville Street Committee have 
at length committed themselves, by the 
formation of a new Bible Society, under 
the title of «The Trinitarian Bible So- 
ciety.” 

This event took place at Exeter Hall, 
Monday, Dec. 7th, under the presidency 
of Spencer Perceval, Esq. M.P. The 
crowded state of our pages compels us to 
postpone the observations we designed to 
offer upon this subject, but we cannot 

it the present opportunity to pass 
without entreating the friends of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society indig- 
nantly to protest against this most un- 
justifiable appropriation of the title of 
“© Trinitarian,” as if that junto, forsooth, 
included the only advocates of that 
** great mystery of godliness.’” We hope 
the public will never concede this title to 
them which we cannot but regard as a 
most unjustifiable assumption, which 
would be tacitly to admit the truth of 
all the calamities which, from the plat- 
form and the pt they have published. 
But we shall revert to this business 
again in an early number. 
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CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTION SOCIETY. 

The quarterly conference of this ad- 
mirable Institution was held on the 15th 
of December, 1831, at Mr. Burder’s 
Chapel, Fetter Lane, the Rev. Caleb 
Morris in the chair. A hymn having 
been sung, prayer was offeted by the 
Rev. T. Stevenson, of Gate Street, after 
which Mr. Morris introduced the busi- 
ness of the evening by some very appro- 
priate and judicious observations. Mr. 
Pitman, one of the Secretaries, then read 
reports from the several Associations in 
and about London; and then the Meeting 
was addressed in succession by the Rev. 
Messrs. Blackburn, Stevenson, Pyer, 
and Apsley Pellatt, Esq. The engage- 
ments of the evening were closed with 
prayer by the Chairman. 

It has seldom been our happiness to 
listen to facts and statements so cheering 
and gratifying as those which were pre- 
sented, in the reports of the visitors, on 
this interesting occasion. Copious details 
were furnished of ignorance instructed— 
destitution alleviated—wretchedness re- 
lieved—-Bibles distributed-—Sabbath 
schools augmented—tracts and books 
thankfully received and diligently pe- 
rused-prayer-meetings and preaching sta- 
tions established— sinners converted from 
the error of their ways—and of the sick 
and the dying cheered in their solitude, 
and comforted in the hour of their dis- 
solution. Some of these accounts, we 
are happy to learn, will soon be printed 
for general distribution, and will, we 
trust, have the effect of awakening at- 
tention to the strong claims of the Se- 
ciety upon public benevolence, and of 
augmenting the funds of the Institution. 
It is grievous to learn, that exertions so 
praiseworthy and self-denying should be, 
in any degree, cramped by a paucity of 
pecuniary supplies. Surely this ought 
not tobe. Nor, indeed, will the humane, 
the benevolent, and, above all, the dis- 
ciples of Him who “ went about doing 
good,” suffer the resources of the Society 
to languish, if they will only be at the 
pains of making themselves acquainted 
with its unostentatious but most neces- 
sary and efficient labours. 

THE RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPERS. 

The time has now come, when we feel 
it to be our duty to break the silence we 
have reluctantly maintained, respecting 
the weekly papers which profess to advo- 
cate the interests of religion. 

The World Newspaper, which appeared 
in 1827, as the avowed advocate of dis- 
senting principles, did not originate with 


any 'y of dissenters; nor were the 
private parties, who embarked. in the 
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speculation, much known in the Metro- 
polis. While it must be confessed, that 
this journal did render efficient service to 
the dissenting community on the ques- 
tion of the repeal of the ‘Test and Corpo- 
ration Acts; and has served the general 
interest of religion by its reports of public 
meetings, yet the tone it assumed has 
long been felt by all dissenters of mode- 
rate and gentlemanly feelings, to be de- 
cidedly unfavourable to the interests 
which it professed to advocate, and not 
a few of those who, as officers of the lead- 
ing teligious and benevolent institutions 
of the kingdom, had giveu their * testi- 
mony to the general faithfulness fof the 
reports of their public meetings,” and on 
that ground recommended the journal, 
have been grievously annoyed to, tind 
their names employed to sanction a paper 
which, in its style, temper, and general 
conduct, was very unlike what they 
wished it to be. 

A Newspaper so conducted could not 
succeed, and the proprietors have lost, 
we understand, several thousand pounds 
by its failure, in which their creditors 
sere. as the leading parties have 

ome bankrupts. The failure of the re- 
sponsible parties caused a egal extinction 
of the property ; but another individual 
has seized the title of the paper, and now 
advertises the World as if he bas a moral 
claim to the copyright, which he has so 
obtained. 

We have heard, that some of the par- 
ties connected with the original World 
have also resumed its publication; cer- 
tain it is, that there have been two dis- 
tinct papers published by different par- 
ties, under that common title. It is not 
difficult to anticipate the result. 

The Record Newspaper, though avow- 
edly devoted to the interests of evangeli- 
cal religion, in the national church, re- 
ceived, on its first publication, respec- 
table support from liberal dissenters who 
were wiliing to read an episcopalian jour- 
ual, if conducted on Catholic principles. 
How those principles have been outraged 


in that paper we will not now pause to. 


detail, it is enough that the sober minded 
and candid members of the Church of 
England are as much ashamed of its per- 
sonalities and violence as men of the same 
class, amongst dissenters, have been of 
the World Newspaper. 

The only other journal which has been 
devoted to the interests of religion is the 
Christian Advocate, designed ng vd to 
subserve the interests of the Wesleyan 
Methodist body. Without the cogent pa- 
tronage of the Conference, however, such 
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an undertaking cannot succeed in the 
regions of Methodism, and the obvious 
want of powerful talent in the conduct of 
the paper is not likely to secure its cireu- 
lation amongst other denominations, In- 
deed, we have understood that its circu- 
lation is much below that of the World, 
when its proprietors became bankrupts, 
and its exit, therefure, cannot be distant, 

In this singular position of affairs, some 
dissenting ministers and other gentlemen 
of the Independent and Baptist denomi- 


‘nations, have agreed to establish a new 


weekly papet, ‘ devoted to the support of 
the great principles held in common by 
the British Noncouformists ;” but, to be 
confided to the hands of an editor whose 
literary and personal attainments shall 
insure a respectable and temperate ex- 
hibition of the points on which we sepa- 
rate from our Episcopalian brethren ; 
while he will delight to advocate the great 
principles and sucieties in which we hap- 
pily approximate. 

We reter to a bill stitched beneath the 
covers of this Magazine, for further par- 
ticulars; and beg leave to say, to our 
readers, throughout the Empire, let a 
vigorous and respectable effort now be 
made to secure an efficient representation 
of our opinions in the great Congress of 
the British journals, 





OBITUARY NOTICE OF MR. THOS. WONTNER, 


Deacon of the Congregational Church in 
Lower Street Chapel, Islington. Ex- 
tracted from the Funeral Sermon, preach- 
ed on his deceuse, by permission of the Rev. 
J. Yockney. 
Mr. THomas WontNER was born at Le- 
cominster, in the county of Hereford, on 
the 12th day of September, 1747. He 
commenced active life in a family belong- 
ing to the Society of Friends, and was 
bound an apprentice to the trade he after- 
wards so successfully pursued through a 
long course of years. From early life, he 
was a strict observer of whatever 
around him, and evinced considerable in- 
dependency of mind in the various move- 
ments of his subsequent history. His 
natural character was suited to encounter 
difficulties, and to surmount obstacles, 
with many of which he had often to con- 
tend. His habits were, on the whole, 
regular, and were restrained by that just 
sense of propriety which generally influ- 
enced and controlled his conduct; and 
though, on one or two occasions, he was 
led by the ensnaring influence of some of 
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his early companions, to violate the Sab- 
bath, it was not without severe compunc- 
tions of conscience, for he had been well 
instructed by his mother in the principles 
and duties of moral and religious obedi- 
ence, About the year 1767, he was in- 
duced, by the urgent and providential in- 
Vitation of a neighbour who was seriously 
disposed, to go to the village of Tibberton, 
to hear, as a matier of curiosity, the Rev. 
Mr. Biddulph, who then preached in the 
district round Worcester, his stated resi- 
dence. The particular occasion which 
proved so very memorable to him through- 
out his subsequent life, he often adverted 
to with feelings of peculiar interest, and 
of devout gratitude, The preacher select- 
ed as his text, the words of the Apostle 
Paul, to his son, Timothy, 2 Epistle iii. 4. 
“* Heady highminded.” And, it is very 
remarkable, that this discourse, which 
was blessed to his own spiritual con- 
version, was also made useful to a stran- 
ger then present, but who afterwards 
proved the chosen and endeared com- 
panion of his life, and of whom he could 
never speak but in terms of the most af- 
fectionate and exuited estimation. He 
now assumed a new cast of character, and 
his entire deportment was regulated by 
the principles of the Gospel of Christ ; 
the power of which he had recently ex- 
perienced, and which he continued to love 
and honour through his extended life. At 
this period, evangelical religion was but 
little known and respected in those parts ; 
s0 that, on the removal of Mr. Biddulph 
from his incumbency, the friends of 
genuine piety were compelled to resort to 
aroom in one of their houses, to realize 
and enjoy the means of grace ; it is de- 
lightful to know, that these meetings for 
social worship, were attended by the 
serious clergy, as well as by dissenting 
ministers. Those, however, who fre- 
quented these services were subjected to 
frequent expressions of rude and riotous 
opposition ; and, on some occasions, even 
to personal injury, requiring magisterial 
interference. In such ill-treatment, our 
deceased friend naturally shared ; but, in- 
stead of yielding to the means of intimida- 
tion, his zeal and ardour in the good cause, 
remained unabated. On the expiration of 
his apprenticeship, he came to London to 
pursue his trade, having, during his re- 
sidence in the country, fitted himself for 
the responsible undertaking, by acquiring 
habits of the most laborious application to 
business: indeed his perseverance was so 
great, that he very often travelled many 
miles to secure any object he deemed de- 
sirable, and especially to hear the gospel ; 


for, on one occasion, he journeyed 40 miles 
to hear Mr. Fletcher of Madeley, then a 
reputed preacher, without experiencing 
the inconvenience most would have felt 
in such an effort. With a good constitu- 
tion, industrious habits, approved in- 
tegrity, and well established religious 
principles, he commenced, with his be- 
loved partner in life, his business in the 
Minories in the year 1772. 

Here, under the smiles of a gracious 
providence, which he never failed grate- 
fully to acknowledge, he succeeded so as 
to enable him to receive to the hospitali- 
ties of his home ministers and private 
Christians of all denominations, At this 
time, he often heard, with much pleasure 
and profit, the late Rev. William Ro- 
maine, then a distinguished minister of 
the Gospel in London, Various circum- 
stances at length led to his becoming one 
of the managers of the chapel in the Mul- 
berry Gardens, erected by the Countess of 
Huntingdon, of honoured memory ; here 
he embarked the holy vigour of his mind, 
endearing all the members of the society 
to himself, by his extraordinary devoted- 
ness to the cause of Christ, as some pre- 
sent can well attest. Nor did he, on any 
occasion, suspend his unremitting assi- 
duities to the interests of religion, but 
when compelled by the interruption of 
affliction ; this, with one exception, su- 
perinduced by family bereavement— and 
which was of a very alarming character-- 
was seldom the case. With the late Rev. 
John Eyre, of Homerton, he was on ha- 
hits of friendly intimacy, and was one of 
the honoured individuals who, with him- 
self, were present at the first meeting for 
forming the London Missionary Society ; 
he was likewise present at the first meet- 
ing for forming the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, and he sincerely rejoiced 
that an object of Christian benevolence 
had been originated in which Christians 
of different religious denominations could 
cordially co-operate and unite. 

To many other valuable institutions he 
was personally and practically attached, 
during his extended life. The scenes of 
his earliest associations were very much 
endeared to him, and he loved to visit 
those spots where the feelings he had ex- 
perienced, in his youthful days, were re- 
vived and renewed. In 1808, he came to 
reside in Islington, having erected for 
himself a suitable dwelling; still he con- 
tinued with the family to attend the chapel 
at the Mulberry Gardens, and though the 
distance might appear inconveniently 
great, he never relaxed either on the 
Lord’s day or in the weck his customary 
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attendance. At length, after a period of 
40 years, circumstances occurred which 
induced our late friend to retire, and to 
relinquish the connexion he had so use- 
fully sustained with the church and con- 
gregation to which he had been so long 
attached ; and now bodily affliction again 
seemed to threaten his speedy dissolution, 
but his valuable life was spared, and he 
was very mercifully restored to his usual 
health and strength, and to prolonged 
usefulness in the Church of Christ. I 
must now advert to an event which I shall 
never reflect on but with feelings of pe- 
culiar satisfaction and delight--I allude 
to his union, by membership, to our 
Christian Society, in the year 1823. It 
appears, that he was induced to attend 
Lower Street on leaving his former place 
of worship, and when he expressed his 
wish to join the church, [ contess it gave 
me a pleasure not a little encouraging and 
comforting to my mind. His subsequent 
friendship and fellowship with us, as a 
Father in Christ, I know not how to de- 
scribe, especially his appointment by the 
church, as a Deacon, an event which ob- 
tained our most cordial approbation, for 
he was pre-eminently suited to the spiri- 
tual duties which are usually attached to 
the office. His labours of love, in this 
neighbourhood, will, I am sure, be long 
remembered by the many objects of his 
kind attention and Christian solicitude. 
The 80th anniversary of his birth-day he 
spent among the scenes of his boyhood, 
with the greatest delight, though, as must 
be imagined, he found but few of his early 
associates then surviving, to recur to for- 
mer events. The spiritual darkness and 
deadness of these spots, he greatly de- 
plored, and always, on these occasional 
visits, he employed himself in village 
preaching, in which he delighted, and 
for which he was, in many respects, very 
peculiarly adapted ; indeed, at this his ad- 
vanced period of life, for six successive 
days he was enabled to conduct public 
service.’ In 1829, he again re-visited 
Worcester and the adjacent places with 
great pleasure; and it was in the early 
part of this summer, for the last time, he 
visited the former place, and its surround- 
ing neighbourhood : on this occasion, he 
was rejoiced to find a room licensed for 
public divine worship, in his native place, 
together with a faithful minister, endea- 
vouring to establish a permanent religious 
interest. His health, however, did not 
allow him to resume all his former exer- 
cises in the various villages, and this 
much distressed him; he however, ex- 
erted himself on one Sunday evening to 
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address his fellow town’s-people once 
more, and the service appeared to impress 
deeply all present; he was likewise en- 
abled to take the chair at a Bible Meeting, 
at Clifton, to his great joy. On his re- 
turn home, his health was partially re- 
stored, but all could perceive the gradu- 
ally advancing inroads of age and infir- 
mity on his bodily strength : at the close of 
October, he was attacked by severe dis- 
order, and though the symptoms were 
favourable, yet his aged frame progres- 
sively sunk under the shock it had sus- 
tained, so that after a few days confine- 
ment to his bed, he sweetly fell asleep in 
Jesus, on the morning of the 10th of No- 
vember. During his illness, his mind 
was delightfully calm and composed, and 
he expressed, to those who attended on 
him, his cheerful acquiescence in his 
Heavenly Father’s will: with the most 
unmurmurning submission, he waited his 
release, intimating his desire to go home, 
and evidently seemed to he looking aud 
longing fur the Saviour. To the very 
last, he evinced a firm faith in Christ 
for salvation, and his mind was stayed 
upon his God. He was fully aware of 
his approaching dissolution; but, like 
David. he feared no evil in walking 
through the valley of the shadow of 
death. To him, the King of Terrors had 
no terror, and though, from extreme 
debility, he could not say much; when 
he did speak, his expressions indicated 
the firmness of his faith and the holy pa- 
tience of his soul; in fine, he was the 
same man dying that he was when living, 
a humble believer. The kingdom of 
Christ was much on his heart ; and when 
I prayed with his hand in mine, 1 could, 
by its warm pressure, at certain petitions 
for the diffusion of the Gospel, and the 
conversion of souls, feel the holy pulsa- 
tions of his responding heart. ‘To vari- 
our inquiries I directed to him, in re- 
ference to our own Christian Society, and 
to his friends generally, his answers were 
characterized by his usual ardour and af- 
fection of spirit ; indeed, love seemed to 
burn in his aged bosom, for, on one oc- 
casion, when I asked him ifI a carry 
his love to the Church, it was the even- 
ing of our church meeting, he havin 

raised himself with some effort in his bed, 
said, with unusual energy, ** A whole 
heart of love.” Having, for several days, 
declined to receive any nourishment, his 
strength gradually sunk, and a dosing 
calmness prevaded his last hours, until 
without a single struggle or groan, his 
happy spirit took its joyous flight to 
Eternal glory. Thus died our dear de- 
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parted friend; leaving behind him, as a 
moral legacy to his family, and friends, 
and the church, an example seldom sur- 
nse of a long, useful, honourable, and 

ppy life, spent as a“ Disciple” in the 
service and to the glory of Christ, the 
master he so faithfully served. “* And 
1 heard a voice from beaven, saying unto 
me write, blessed are the dead which die 
in the Lord from henceforth : Yea, saith 
the Spirit that they may rest from their 


RECENT DFATH. 


Died on Lord’s-day, 27th November, 
Mary, the beloved wife of the Rev. Joun 
Apty, of Ramsgate, and only daughter 
of the late Rev. FE. J. Jones, Minister of 
Silver Street and Islington Chapels, after 
enduring, with almost unexampled pa- 
tience, peculiar sufferings, for the pro- 
tracted period of upwards of five years. 


labours, and their works do follow them.” 
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Our Friend at Hull has accidentally omitted to supply the title of the work to 
which he refers. 


If Ignoramus really reside at Bury St. Edmunds, we can account for his assuming 
that signature ting the question on which he undertakes to lecture us ; but we 
cannot excuse his uncandid insinuation, that we gave our judgment upon a 
pamphlet which we had not read. ‘The whole of Mead's pamphlet was carefully 
perused; and though we admit it is the evidence of an accomplice, who quarrels 
with, his principal, because he could no longer obtain a share in the spoil, yet there 
is enough of corroborative evidence, to justify the advice we gave our readers, and 
which, after having read the statements on the other side, we are in no way disposed 
either to retract or qualify. 


We have been favoured by several Correspondents with a few corrections and 
additions to “ The Alphabetical List of Ministers, &c.’” which appeared in our 
last Supplement Number. Anxious to render that document as complete as pos- 
sible, we poe to give with our next Magazine two pages of Addenda et Corrigenda, 
if other Gentlemen will aid us; for at present, we are happy to say, they do not 
occupy half’ a page. 


The Rev. Thos Scales has sent us a rejoinder to Mr. Josiah Conder's letter, 
which appeared in our last volume, page 608; but we muat beg to decline its 
insertion, as we feel it undesirable to renew the discussion. It is due, however, to 
the Rev. Mr. Scales, to add, that he disclaims all private feelings in the affair, 
** It is exclusively,” says he, ‘‘ in his public character that I have regarded Mr. C.; 
and on public grounds that I have taken the liberty to animadvert on his published 
opinions. Totally unknown, as I presume we are, to each other, 1 certainly have 
no private quarrel to se TN personal feeling of displeasure or resentment to 
indulge.” e are persuaded, after this avowal, we shall-be excused in wishing that 
the controversy should now close, at least as far as this Magazine is concerned. 


The length to which some of the articles in the present number have run compels 
us very reluctantly to omit our usual Short Notices, and several articles of interest- 
ing intelligence. 














